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THE REVOLT OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEX- 
ICO IN 1680" 


CHARLES WILSON HACKETT 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Since 1869, when W. W. H. Davis published his popular history 
of The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, practically no new light 
has been thrown upon the events attending the revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians of that province in 1680. For the preparation of that 
part of his book dealing with this subject, Davis used principally 
the Eztractos of the original autos of the revolt and of the first 
attempt at reconquest, which he found at Santa Fé. But there 
have recently come to light in the Mexican archives the originals 
of the autos themselves, and a comparison of them with the Er- 
tractos shows that the latter are relatively very meager indeed. 
This fact, together with the renewed and growing interest in the 
history of the Southwest, is ample justification for studying anew 
this important period in the Spanish régime in New Mexico. 

The autos referred to consist of documents drawn up, in offi- 
cial and authentic form during the progress of the revolt, the 
defence by the Spaniards, the retreat, the reorganization at 
Paso del Norte (Juarez), and the reconquest. They comprise 


1This paper was prepared in connection with Professor Bolton’s seminar 
in Southwestern History at Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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acts of the Cabildo of Santa Fé; sworn declarations of wit- 
nesses to events; orders of the governor; letters written by 
him, Father Ayeta, and other persons prominent in the period; 
proceedings of juntas, or councils, held to discuss the difficulties ; 
acts of the government at Mexico, etc. Those covering the period 
1680-1682 consist of 243 folios, or twice that number of pages, 
small folio size, of original manuscript. ‘They are contained in 
two expedientes, or groups, of documents. The first is entitled: 
Auttos tocantes; al Alsamiento de los ¥Yndios de la Provincia de 
la Nueba Mexico. The title of the second is: Autos Pertene- 
cientes a el algamiento de los Yndios de la Proua del Nuevo 
Mvvico y la entrada, Y subgesos de ella que se higo para su recu- 
peracion.* These documents were found several years ago in the 
archives of Mexico by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, and a complete tran- 
script of them, as well as of those for the period following, have 
been secured by him.* The two expedientes are cited hereinafter 
as Auttos tocantes and Autos Pertenecientes, respectively. 

There are indications that Bandelier, the authority on matters 
pertaining to early New Mexico, has had access to these docu- 
ments, but as he has not yet revealed the source or the exact 
nature of his materials for this period, this fact has not been 
determined.* At any rate, no published history of the revolt has 
been based upon the original auios. In contrast with these, the 


‘It is further described as Num 27. de los Papeles del Supor, Govno. 
Ano de 1681. Segundo quaderno de Numo. 6. Pa. remitir a leon. Srio. 
Don Pedro Valesques de la Cadena, Hapediente no. 6. N. fojas 123. 

*It is further described as Varios Hechos de los Indios de Nuevo Mejico 
Numo 20 Afio de 1682 Expediente no. 2 y fojas 120. Srio. D. Pedro 
Valasquez de la Cadena. 

*The transcripts were made under the immediate supervision of Mr. W. 
K. Dunn, Dr. Bolton’s assistant in the Mexican archives. The manu- 
script of these autos is very hard to decipher, and no small credit is due 
to Mr. Dunn and his co-laborer, Miss Dolores Hurtado, for their excellent 
and expert work in helping to make these manuscripts available. 

‘After this paper had been written, Bandelier published his “Biblio- 
graphical Introduction” to a Documentary History of the Rio Grande 
Pueblos of New Mexico (Papers of the American School of Archaeology, 
Number Thirteen). In that paper he mentions in a general way docu- 
ments in the archives of Mexico relating to the revolt of 1680, but gives 
no definite statement of their character. Bandelier (op. cit., p. 15) says 
that “we must remain more or less in the dark as to the conditions and 
the details of events prior to 1692.) From this we infer that he has not 
seen the many hundreds of pages of original documents in the Mexiean 
archives dealing specifically with New Mexico between 1680 and 1692. 
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Extractos, Davis’s principal source, contain only summaries or 
fragments of documents selected from the whole mass of originals, 
and in bulk are only one-eighth or one-tenth as full as the orig- 
inals, while the selection is not always the best. 

With these and other available materials at my disposal, my 
ultimate purpose is to give a fuller and more critical account of 
the revolt as well as of the reconquest than either Davis or Ban- 
croft were able to give with the sources at their command. The 
aim of this paper, however, which is only a portion of a larger 
and as vet incomplete monograph, is to tell only the story of the 
organization and the outbreak of the revolt, together with the 
defensive measures at once adopted by the Spaniards. It is not 
purposed even to discuss, except in a summary and by no means 
final manner, the actual conditions of the province at the time 
of the revolt, nor the causes and events leading up to the out- 
break. The sources used in this paper consist largely of the orig- 
inal autos, as described above, for the period from August 9, 
1680, to the 21st of that month. Some, however, dated as late as 
the winter of 1680-1681, at which time Otermin was attempting a 
reconquest of the province, have also been used. Other materials 
have been secured from the Bancroft Collection. To a few docu- 
ments for the period known to exist I have not yet had access, 
but hope that they may be available for the revised and completed 
monograph.? 

I. INTRODUCTION 


That period of New Mexican history which may be called the 
era of discovery and exploration lasted from 1540 to 1596.4 Dur- 


‘My knowledge of the Hatractos is based on the copy contained in the 
Bancroft Collection, at the University of California, and on the notes 
given by Bancroft and Bandelier. The title of these documents, as given 
by Bancroft, is Otermin, Extractos de Doc. Hist. N. Mex., sacados de los 
autos ecistentes en el oficio del Supremo gobierno de esta corte, que sobre 
el Levantamiento del aio de 1680 forimo Don Antonio de Otermin, gober- 
nador y capitan gencral del mismo reino (Baneroft, Arizona and New 
Mexico, 177). 

“See the catalogue of the Bandelier Colleetion, in the Report of the U.S. 
Conmission to the Columbian Historical Exposition at Madrid, 1892-93, 
pp. 305-326. Some of these are apparently documents contained in the 
autos at my disposal. See also Bandelier’s “Bibliographical Introduetion,” 
cited above, pp. 20-22, for other sources. 


‘For the facts in this general summary of New Mexican history from 
1540 to 1680 [| am indebted largely to the following works: Bancroft, 
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ing those years there were several important exploring expeditions 
into what is now New Mexico, the first and most significant of 
which was that of Coronado, 1540-42. Nothing permanent re- 
sulted from this expedition, and partly because the Spaniards were 
disappointed at not having found the great wealth which they had 
come to believe existed in that country, New Mexico was practi- 
eally forgotten for nearly forty years. With the expedition of 
Father Rodriguez in 1581, however, interest was revived, and from 
then until 1596 there were several expeditions into the territory, 
the most important being that of Espejo in the years 1582-83. 
The chief significance attached to these later entradas, aside from 
the revival of interest, and additional ethnological and geographi- 
cal knowledge gained, lies in the fact that a shorter route to the 
New Mexican pueblos was opened up by crossing northern Chi- 
huahua to the Rio Grande, and then proceeding up that river. 
The actual conquest and occupation of New Mexico took place 
in the years 1598-99 under Don Juan de Onate, a rich and promi- 
nent citizen of Nueva Galicia. Omitting details, which are well 


Arizona and New Mexico; Bandelier, “Contributions to the History of the 
Southwestern Portion of the United States,” in Papers of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America, American Series, V: Bandelier. “Historical In- 
troduction to Studies Among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico,” in 
Ibid., American Series, I; Davis, The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico; 
Hakluyt. Harly English Voyages to America, 111; Lowery, Spanish Set- 
tlements in the United States; Winship, “The Coronado Expedition,” in 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, part 1; Vetancur, 
Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico. Quarta parte 
del Teatro Mexicano de los successos Religiosos. Compuesta, ete. En 
Mexico. Ano de 1697. 

Concerning the spelling of the name of this author there is some con- 
fusion. On the title-page, and also in the “Dedicatoria” of the edition of 
the Crénica cited above, the author’s name is given as Vetancur. In the 
same volume the Menologio Franciscano is printed, but with a separate 
title-page, undated, and with separate pagination. On this title-page. 
and also in the “Protesta” of the Menologio the name is given as 
Vetancurt. In 1698 the first. second and third parts of the Teatro 
Vexicano were published in one volume; on the title-page, and in the 
“Dedicatoria” of this volume the form Vetancurt is found again. In 187] 
the Teatro Mexicano and the Menologio were reprinted in Mexico as vol- 
umes VII. VITT, IX and X of the Biblioteca Historica de la Iberia, and 
as volumes I. IT. TIT and IV of Vetancurt’s works. The first two volumes 
(volumes VIT and VITT of the Biblioteca) contain the first. second and 
third parts of the Teatro. The third volume (volume IX of the Biblio- 
teca) contains the Crénica . . . Cuarta Parte del Teatro Mexicano, 
while the fourth volume (volume X of the Biblioteca) contains the 
Menologio. In all four of these volumes, on the title-page and elsewhere, 
the author’s name is spelled Vetancurt. In the “Noticia sobre el Padre 
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known, it is sufficient here to state that according to the best 
authorities Onate, with about four hundred men, of whom one 
hundred and thirty were accompanied by their families, reached 
the country of the Pueblo Indians in the early summer of 1598. 
In July of that year they formally took possession of the province 
at a junta of the representatives from thirty-four pueblos, and in 
a short while the establishment of Spanish authority in New 
Mexico was complete. 

The history of New Mexico as a Spanish province from 1598 to 
1680 is little known in detail, due to the fact that when the 
natives rose in revolt in the latter year they captured the archives 
covering the events of that period and burned them in the plaza 
of Santa Fé. From 1598 to 1620 the quarrels between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities were the most noteworthy incidents, 
and in the end they came near bringing destruction to the whole 
colony. By 1630, however, the affairs were on a firmer footing, 
and besides the fifty friars who ministered to many thousand 
Christianized natives—more than 60.000 according to Bena- 
vides'—there was also a garrison of two hundred and fifty sol- 
diers stationed at Santa Fé. For the period from 1630 to 1680 


Vetancurt.” published in the first volume of the 1871 edition, the editor 
states that the writer in question himself signed his name with the final 
“t.” From the foregoing, therefore, it seems that his name was Vetancurt. 
Inasmuch as all the citations in this article are to the 1697 edition of the 
Cronica, I have consistently spelled the author’s name as it appears in 
that book. Bancroft, in the list of authorities given in his Arizona and 
New Mexico, spells the name Vetancurt, but in the text and footnotes 
Vetancur. 

Misleading statements in regard to the Teatro Mericano have appeared 
in the works of other modern writers. For instance, Bandelier says, 
“Sixty-eight vears after Benavides’ time the Teatro Mexicano of the Fran- 
eiscan Fray Agustin de Vetancurt was published. The third and fourth 
parts of this important work, namely the Cronica de la Provincia del 
Santo Evangelio de Mexico and the Menologio Franciscano are of the 
highest value.” (Papers of the American School of Archaeology, Number 
13: Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos, Bibliographical In- 
troduction, p. 19.) As a matter of fact the whole of the Teatro was not 
published in 1698, but only the first three parts; the fourth part, the 
Cronica, as is pointed out above. was published in 1697. Moreover, the 
Menologio is not a part of the Teatro, although it is bound with the 1697 
edition of the Crénica. Hodge (Handbook of American Indians, Part IT, 
p. 1219) repeats the mistake by Bandelier just pointed out. I may add 
that my knowledge of the Teatro Mexicano and the Menologio Franciscano 
is based on an examination of the 1697, 1698 and 1871 editions of these 


works. 
‘Benavides, “Memorial,” translated in The Land of Sunshine, vol. XIII. 
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few authoritative sources have as yet come to light, and only occa- 
sional references to what was going on. During this time there 
were several expeditions to the Texas frontier, while the internal 
dissensions were renewed. But most important of all was the 
growing discontent of the natives. Interfered with in their eco- 
nomic and religious activities, they frequently plotted how they 
might throw off the voke of oppression, and between 1645 and 
1675 there were several attempts at armed rebellion. All of these, 
however, were easily suppressed, and it was not until 1680 that a 
revolt was successfully put into operation. 

In this paper only a bare mention of what seems to have been 
the underlying causes of the revolt will be attempted, the full dis- 
cussion being reserved for the complete story. In the first place, 
as noted above, the efforts of the Spaniards to suppress not only 
the religious beliefs but also the ancient habits and customs of 
the Indians in other respects, and to make them conform to 
European methods of living, created friction between the two 
races. The Indians, however, continued well grounded in their 
native religious beliefs and practices? and the Spaniards found 
it practically impossible to suppress them either by the number 
of missionaries brought in, or by the severity of the punish- 
ments inflicted. In 1675 these “superstitious practices” reached 
such alarming extremes that Governor Trevifio determined to 
stamp them out for good. Having captured forty-seven medicine 
men, who were alleged to be guilty of sorcery and witheraft, he 
hanged three of them, as a warning to future soothsavers, and in- 
flicted severe punishment upon the others, among whom was a 
certain native named Popé. Davis? has a wrong impression of the 


*The following original documents have been consulted for the causes 
of the revolt: ‘(Declaracion) de diego Lopes,” in Autos Pertenecientes, 
55-56; “declaracion de un Yndio Xptiano de los alsados que se cojio en el 
Camino,” in Auttos tocantes, 12-13; Auto of Otermin, in Arttos toeantes, 
1-2; Ibid., 13; “declarasson del sarjento mor, luis de quintana,” in Autos 
Pertenecientes, 50-51; Auto of Ayeta, in /bid., 59; “deciaracion de Josephe 
Yndio Ladino—,” in /bid.. 24: “deelaracion de Po. garcia Yndio de nacion 
tagno Natural de las Salinas,” in Auttos tocantes, 10-11; “declaracion 
(del Indio Juan),” in Autos Pertenecicntes, 22; “Declarasion de Pedro 


naranjo de nacion queres.” in /bid.. 26-27: “Auto y diligencia (de 
Otermin),” in uttos tocantes, 5-7; “deelaracion de un indio alsado,” in 
Tbid., 9. 


**(Declaracion) de diego Lopes,” in Autos Pertenecientes, 55-56. 


8The Spanish Conquest of New Me.ico, 285. 
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part which Popé took in the affairs of 1675. He makes the state- 
ment that this Indian was the leader of a band of seventy Tewa 
warriors who went down to Santa Fé to demand the release of 
the forty-seven imprisoned medicine men. Popé, however, was 
one of the medicine men whose release the Tewa warriors effec- 
tively demanded of Governor Trevino. The story of the activities 
of Popé from that time until 1680 are most interesting. On being 
released from captivity in 1675, he returned to his pueblo, smarting 
under the punishment he had received, and full of resentment 
for the Spaniards. He at once began making preparations for a 
general revolt, and being driven from San Juan by the continued 
persecutions of the maestro de campo, Francisco Xavier, he moved 
his base of operations to Taos. There he arrogated unto him- 
self supernatural power, claiming to be directed in all his move- 
ments by three infernal spirits named Caudi, Tilini, and Tleume, 
who visited him in the estufa of that pueblo. These spirits, it 
was believed, were working for a revolt in conjunction with the 
lieutenant of their war god, Montezuma, in the far off land 
of Po-he-vemu. The combined influences of all these beliefs 
cannot be overestimated. Other miscellaneous influences, such as 
the offering of prizes to the warriors by the chiefs; the belief 
that the Spaniards could all be driven out of the country; and 
the almost universal desire to return to their ancient customs, all 
operated to make the revolt of the Indians general. 


Before taking up the subject of the organization of the revolt, 
a few words are necessary on the general conditions in New Mex- 
ico in 1680. At that time there were approximately 2,800 Span- 
ish inhabitants in the province. Of this number the majority 
were settlers of the southern district, known as Rio Abajo, while 
the rest were for the most part living in the vicinity of the villa 
of Santa Fé. The occupation of the people was largely stock 
raising and intensive agriculture, and, while there was no regular 
presidio, there were a number of regular soldiers with headquarters 
at the villa. Besides the settlers and soldiers, there were the thir- 
} 


tv-two.? Franciscan missionaries distributed throughout the 


‘See *(Deelaracion) de diego Lopes.” in Autos Pertenccientes, 56; Testi- 
mony of Ayeta, in Jbid., 60. 
*Bancroft. Arizona and New Mexico, p. 179. 
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province. The Governor and Captain-General was Don Antonio 
de Otermin, while his appointee, Alonso Garcia, served as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Captain-General in Rio Abajo. 

The Indian situation deserves a somewhat fuller treatment. The 
number of Christianized natives was about 16,000. This did not 
include the heathen tribes who were allied with the revolters, and 
who occupied territory extending more than two hundred leagues 
from Santa Fé.1. The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico comprised 
three linguistic groups or stocks—the Zunian, the Tanoan, and the 
Keresean (Queres). The Zuiian family occupied three pueblos 
in the extreme western part of New Mexico, and its total popula- 
tion numbered at that time about 2,500 inhabitants. The other 
two families were located in the valley of the Rio Grande, where 
they were divided into a number of tribes, or nations, as the Span- 
iards spoke of them, each of which was practically independent of 
any tribal or national domination, and free to act as its own coun- 
ceils saw fit. Of these two families the Tanoan was the largest, 
and comprised the five important tribes of the Piros, Tigua 
(Tiguas), Tanos (Tagnos), Jemez (Xemes or Hemes), and Tewa 
(Teguas) Indians.2 The Keresean family was not nearly so large. 
It was divided into the Western and Eastern groups, the former 
comprising the inhabitants of the pueblo of Acoma and its en- 
virons, and the latter occupying the country north of the junction 
of the Rio Grande and Rio Jemez, and commonly known as the 
Queres nation. It is thus seen that there were six important 
tribe-nations in the Rio Grande valley. Of these only the Piros 
remained friendly to the Spaniards. Other details concerning in- 
dividual! tribes with citations of sources are given farther on. 

No story connected with the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
would be adequate without some description, however brief and 
incomplete, of the large communal village-houses of these people, 
known as pueblos, which have excited the admiration and wonder 
of civilized men since Coronado’s day. These houses, several of 
which are still standing, much as they were in 1680, were fre- 


‘duto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé, in Auttos tocantes, 73-75. 


*In the spelling of the names of the Indian tribes and pueblos T have 
taken the forms used in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, as my 
standard. In the documentary matter used, there is, as a usual thing, 
a variety of forms for all these names. Tewa and Tanos, however, are 
practically always spelled Teguas and Tagnos. 
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quently from three to seven stories high, and were built of adobe 
brick, stone, and mortar with walls several feet thick. The ground 
floor of a pueblo was used only for storerooms and granaries for 
the whole tribe. They had no doors, windows, or other openings 
in the walls, the only means of access being by ladders to the flat 
roof above, and then down through a trap door. Several feet back 
from the edge of the roof of the first story were erected the walls 
of the second story, and above it similarly, in the manner of re- 
treating terraces, were the other stories, decreasing in size as the 
pueblo rose. These upper stories had doors and windows opening 
out on the flat roofs of the ones just below them, though the only 
means of access from one story to another consisted of ladders, 
just as these were used also in getting to the first roof. The 
object in this was purely a defensive one, since the Indians could 
pull up their ladders behind them and thus convert their pueblo 
into a veritable fortress, from the terraces of which they could 
shoot arrows and hurl stones at an enemy without much danger to 
themselves. Some of these pueblos had as many as six hundred 
apartments, and were easily able to hold one thousand or more 
rersons. Sometimes there were three or four of these buildings 
so arranged as to form a square or open court between them, in 
the center of which was the estufa, or religious and social meeting 
place of the whole tribe. It is thus seen that in the construction 
of their pueblos the Indians of New Mexico combined with the 
idea of defense that of adapting their houses to their communal 
system of government. With danger from the wandering and war- 
like Apache and Navajo Indians removed, however, and with mod- 
ern influences surrounding these people, many of the pueblos are 
now being abandoned and are rapidly falling into decay. 


Il. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REVOLT 
1. The Plans of the Allies 


The many revolutionary meetings of the chiefs and medicine 
men of the northern pueblos and the personal influence of Popé 
finally resulted in the formulation of plans for a general revolt. 
The greatest secrecy, however, was enjoined. Only the leaders 


were entrusted with the plot until a short while before the out- 
break; and because Popé believed that his own son-in-law, Nicolas 
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Bua, Indian governor of the pucblo of San Juan, was planning to 
inform the Spaniards of their evil intentions, he killed him in 
his own house.t| The plans as arranged were for the Indians of 
the different pueblos all over the province at a set time, suddenly 
to seize the arms of the unsuspecting Spaniards in their midst, 
fall upon them, and put an end to as many of them as possible, 
sparing neither men, women, children, nor missionaries.? All 
the roads were to be guarded and every avenue of escape blocked 
for the inhabitants of the outlying districts; while the villa of 
Santa Fé was to be cut off from the more populous settlements 
of Rio Abajo, by the occupation of a district of more than thirty 
leagues extent in the center of the province.* With all the pueblos, 
mountain slopes, and paths infested by Pueblo warriors, who were 
to be aided by their ancient enemies, the Apaches,* it was thought 
that the destruction of the Governor, the people of the villa, and 
the few settlers from outside who might take refuge there, would 
be inevitable, while those who escaped the general slaughter in 
Rio Abajo would be killed by the allies of the Pueblos, the Mansos 
Indians to the south,*® near El] Paso. Having meted out their 
vengeance on the settlers of the different jurisdictions, robbed 
their houses, driven off the horses and cattle from their haciendas 
and estancias, burned the churches, and profaned and destroyed 
their sacred contents, the whole body of warriors from all over 
the province was to assemble at Santa Fé,° where the final scenes 
of the general slaughter, as they thought, would be enacted, and 
the last vestige of Spanish authority in New Mexico overthrown, 
after which the natives would return to their ancient customs. 


™Declaracion (del Indio Juan),” in Autos Pertenecientes, 21. 

*Auto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé, in Auttos tocantes, 73-75. 

*Autto de Junta de guerra,” in Auttos tocantes, 61-62. 

‘Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1; “Auto y dilijencia,” in [bid., 6: 
“Auto (de Otermin): Salieron el dia 22.” in /bid., 7. Just how much aid 
the Pueblos were expecting from the Apaches cannot be inferred. That 
it was the current belief that aid was to be had from them, however, the 
documents noted above, as well as others cited below, state clearly. On 
the other hand it cannot be determined how many Apache tribes did take 
sides with the Pueblos, nor just how much aid they were to them. It is 
definitely stated, however, that the Apaches in Northern New Mexico too 
part in the massacre of the Spaniards there (Auttos tocantes, 22). 

*Auto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé, in Auttos tocantes, 73-75. 


*““Autto (de Otermin): Salieron el dia 22,” in Auttos tocantes. 7-8. 
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2. The Arrangement of the Date, and the Notification of the 
Pueblos 


With the plans for the rebellion formulated, and with practi- 
cally all the natives of the entire province ready to obey his com- 
mands, Popé had now only to name the day. Acting, as he said, 
under the orders of the three infernal spirits in the estufa of 
Taos,’ he sent out a cord with some knots tied in it to represent 
the number of days that should intervene before the revolt. 
Davis? erroneously states that these knots designated the 10th as 
the day for the uprising, while Bancroft* is under the impression 
that the 13th was meant. The evidence shows conclusively, how- 
ever, that the knots indicated the 11th of August as the date set 
i for the outbreak of the revolt. The cord was carried from pueblo 


'“Declarasion de Pedre naranjo de nacion queres,” in Autos Pertene- 
cientes, 27. 
"The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, 288-290. 


34rizona and New Mexico, 176. 


— 


SETTER 


‘Regarding the date originally arranged for the revolt. and the date 
which the knotted cord signified, there is some confusion. The original 
plan seems to have been to rise on the 13th, for on the 9th Otermin 
in Santa Fé received three reports to that effect from three different 
and widely separated sources. The first one of these was from the Father 
Visitor Fray Juan Bernal at Galisteo, the second from the Father 
Preacher Fray Fernando de Velasco at Pecos, and the third from the 
aicalde mayor Marcos de Dehezas at Taos. On the same day, moreover, 
the Indian governors and captains of the Tanos pueblos, and those of San 
Mareos and La Ciénega, who were all unwilling to agree to the plans as 
presented to them by the representatives from Tesuque, named Catua and 
Omtua, betrayed these plans to the Governor, stating to him that the 
i 13th was the day set, but they made no reference to a knotted cord. 
i However, Catua and Omtua, on being arrested and brought before Oter- 
min, testified, also on the 9th, that they had been given a cord with two 
knots in it, to carry to the Tanos, San Marcos, and La Ciénega chiefs, 
and that this signified that only two days remained before they were 
all to revolt. ( . . . “dandoles dos nudos en vna correa de gamusa 
que significaban los dos dias que faltaban pa. la execusion de su traision.” ) 
This would make the 11th the date settled upon, and that date is further 
established by the testimony of a Queres Indian, named Pedro Naranjo, 
who was examined by Otermin in 1681, when the latter was attempting a 
reconquest of the province, and who testified definitely that Catua and 
Omtua were captured two days before the time set for the revolt. 
( . . . “y tteniendolo assi dispuesto dos dias antes de la ejecucion 
por Tener noticia su ssa, y auer presso dos Yndios Conplices del pueblo 
de tesuque.”) 

The question now arises, why did the Tanos chiefs who had just been 
visited by Catua and Omtua tell Otermin that the date agreed upon was 
the 13th? The following answer is suggested: As has already been 
stuted the original date agreed upon seems to have been the 13th, but 
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to pueblo by the swiftest runners, the chiefs of each receiving it 
and passing it on to those in the next.'| In this way the message 
sped through the whole province as far south as Isleta,? only the 
Piros nation being slighted. The bearers were enjoined to the 
strictest secrecy, and were threatened with death if they revealed 
to improper persons the significance of the cord.* 


evidently, for some reason not stated, this date was changed. Accord- 
ingly, when Catua and Omtua reached the Tanos pueblos, finding their 
chiefs opposed to the revolt, and fearing to divulge the new date, they 
probably led them to believe that the 13th was still the date agreed upon, 
in this way making excuse for their presence among them. Not know- 
ing of their deception, therefore, the chiefs told Otermin that the date 
for the revolt was the 13th. For the evidence on this subject see: Auto 
of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1-2; “declaracion (del Indio Juan),” in 
Autos Pertenecienies, 22; “Declarasion de Pedro naranjo de nacion queres,” 
in Ibid., 27. 

*“Declaracion (del Indio Juan) ,” in Autos Pertenecientes, 22; ‘“Declara- 
sion de Pedro naranjo de nagion queres,” in Autos Pertenecientes, 27. 


*It is possible that the same cord did not pass to all the pueblos, for 
it is mentioned in one place as being a leather strap (vna correa de 
gamusa), and in another as being made of the fibers of plants (Un 
mecate de palmilla). 


®As to the full meaning of the knotted cord there is also some con- 
fusion. All the testimony on this subject is plain in stating that the 
number of knots signified the number of days that were to intervene be- 
fore the revolt. (See: Testimony of Catua and Omtua, Auto of Otermin, 
Auttos tocantes, 1-2; “declarasion del Indio Juan),” in Autos Pertene- 
cientes, 22; “Declarasion de Pedro naranjo de nacion queres,” in Ibid., 
27.) Pedro Naranjo, however, the last Indian deponent who makes any 
reference to the subject, says, further, that the cord ran through al] the 
pueblos of the kingdom, in order that whatever pueblo might join in it 
should untie a knot in sign of obedience, and by the remaining knots 
they would know the days that were lacking for the revolt. ( “y 
le dijeron que hiciesse Un mecate de palmilla y en el amarrasse Vnos 
fiudos que era la Significacion de los dias que hauian de Tardar en 
algarsse y que dho mecatte Corrio por Todos pueblos del reyno pa 
aquel que Viniesse en ello desattasse Vn fiudos en sejial de obedecimiento 
y por los demas fudos Congieran los dias falttauan y estto fue con pena 
de muertte a los que no vinieran en ellos” . . .) The only explana- 
tion for such a statement is that the Indian confused the time element 
with the way the pueblos were to signify their obedience to the order of 
the allies to make the revolt general. This inference is supported, fur- 
ther along, by the statement of the same Indian to the effect that all 
the pueblos had been instructed to make known their intention of joining 


” 


in the treason by smoke signals.  ( . “y en el sefial de auisso 
de hauer admittido la trayeion .‘f alebossias lebantassen Vmos de lo dho 
en cada Vno de por ssi” . . .) In drawing my conclusion on this sub- 


ject I think, therefore, that the preponderance of evidence shows that the 
knotted cord was primarily a means of notifying the pueblos of the date 
determined upon, and that the sign of their obedience was not to be shown 
by untying a knot, as Davis concluded. The evidence, however, does im- 
ply that some knots in the cord were untied, for the Indian Juan stated 
that Popé tied a number of knots in the cord, while Catua and Omtua 
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8. The Discovery of the Plot, and the Premature Uprising 


Notwithstanding the strict secrecy that was enjoined upon the 
bearers of the knotted cord, the plot was discovered on the 9th of 
August, only two days before the uprising was to take place. 
Davis says that “two days before the time fixed upon, two In- 
dians of Tezuque went down to Santa Fé, and divulged the con- 
spiracy to the Spanish governor. They were parties to it, but be- 
trayed their country and the cause to the enemy.”! In this state- 
ment the writer has again conveyed a wrong impression, for the 
two Indians of Tesuque did not voluntarily go down to Santa 
Fé to divulge the plans of the allies. The facts in the case are 
as follows: On August 9 Otermin learned from the anos, San 
Marcos, and La Ciénega chiefs that two Indians named Catua 
and Omtua had brought them the order to take part in the con- 
templated revolt. Immediately upon learning this, Otermin de- 
spatched the maestro de campo, Francisco Gomez Robledo, to 
arrest Catua and Omtua, and by him on the same day they were 
carried as prisoners before the Governor. Having been duly sworn 
to tell the truth, these Indians stated all that they knew con- 
cerning the revolt. They testified that two knots in a cord, which 
signified the number of days that were to intervene before the re- 
volt, had been given to them to carry in all secrecy to the T’anos, 
San Marcos, and La Ciénega chiefs; that with it they carried the 
threat of the allies that any Indian or pueblo not taking part in 
the revolt would be destroyed; and that the chiefs of some of the 
pueblos had been unwilling to receive the message which they car- 
ried. Concerning the causes of the revolt they stated that they 
knew nothing, since they had not taken part in the councils of the 
old men of the northern pueblos, where the plans for the revolt 
were formulated.’ 


testified that when it was given to them it had only two knots. It is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that for every day that passed while the 
cord was in the process of circulation, one knot was taken out in order to 
avoid confusion in the matter of the date. This last testimony of Catua 
and Omtua also implies that a knot was not to be taken out by each 
pueblo in sign of obedience, for there were yet to be visited three Tanos 
pueblos and those of San Marcos and La Ciénega when Catua and Omtua 
started on their mission from Tesuque, with only two knots in the cord, 
‘The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, 290. 


*Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, I. 
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The capture of Catua and Omtua created consternation among 
the other natives of Tesuque, and, believing that their plans were 
discovered, they resolved upon haste as being their only hope to 
successfully carry out the revolt. Accordingly, it was decided 
that the plans should be put into execution prematurely that 
night.'. It took time to spread the news, but practically all the 
northern pueblos, including San Juan and Taos, were notified in 
time to begin the revolt at about daybreak of the morning of Sat- 
urday, August 10.7 In the more distant pueblos, however, as 
Santo Domingo and Jemez, and those of Rio Abajo, the attack 
began later in the day, since it took the messengers from Tesuque 
longer to reach them.* It is plain, therefore, that the statement 
of Otermin that at one hour of the same day the revolt began all 
over the province, though essentially the fact, is not literally true.‘ 


Ill, THE OUTBREAK IN THE PUEBLOS 


The actual outbreak of the revolt, as has been stated, took place 
on the morning of the 10th of August. It is my plan now to set 
forth this revolt as it actually occurred in the different pueblos. 
In many cases the evidence is far from being as full as is neces- 
sary for a clear understanding, while in other places there are 
conflicting statements not a little confusing. From all the avail- 
able data bearing on each pueb/o, however, an attempt has been 
made to put together the story for that particular place. The 
treatment of the subject has been from a purely geographical 
standpeint, beginning at the north, the hotbed of discontent, and 
proceeding south, though it has been found that in most cases the 
geographical] divisions agree with the tribal. 

'Deelarasion de Pedro naranjo de nagion queres” in Autos Pertenecien- 
tes, 27. . . . “y auer presso Yndios Conplices del pueblo de tesuque 
exccutaron de ynprouisso aquella noche por parecerles eran ya descu- 
Liertos.” : 

“Auto yv declarasion del mro de camPo Franco gomez,” in Auttos 


tocantes, 4: “deelarasion de Po hidaleo . . . Soldado.” in /bid., 2. 


tuto of Garefa. in Auttos tocantes, 17-19: Auto of Garefa. in Thbid., 
21-22, 


‘Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 86-87. 
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1. At Taos and Picuris 


In the extreme northern part of the province of New Mexico 
were the two large and populous Tigua pueblos of Taos and 
Picuris (Pecuries). These towns were only three leagues apart, the 
former being situated in a fine valley, the latter upon a height. 
The native populations in 1680 numbered 2,000 and 3,000 souls 
respectively. Being of the same tribal stock, these two pueblos 
were closely and harmoniously allied in all their movements. A 
previous attempt of the Taoans to free themselves from Spanish 
rule, which attempt had been harshly suppressed,? had doubtless 
taught them the strength and value of unity. In the organiza- 
tion of the present revolt the chiefs and medicine men of these 
pueblos, among whom El Saca of Taos and Don Luis Tupatt of 
Picuris* deserve especial mention, played an important part in 
the councils of the allies. It was to Taos, moreover, that Popé 
moved his base of operations, when driven from his own pueblo 
by the threats of the Secretary of Government and War, Francisco 
Xavier, who desired to punish him for his alleged continued 
witchcraft. In an estufa of Taos also were the three infernal 
spirits who were supposed to be guiding the movements of Popé, 
and it was from here that the knotted cord, calling the Indians to 
action on a certain day, was despatched to the other pueblos of the 
province.® 

The Spanish settlers in the vicinity of these pueblos were not 
altogether without warning that the Indians were planning a 
revolt, but at these places, as at the others where the news leaked 
out, there was confusion as to the date agreed upon; and whereas 
the revolt was not expected until the night of the 13th, it actually 
took place,® as has been seen, on the 10th of August. Early in 
the morning of that day the Taoans and their allies, the Apaches, 


'Vetancur, Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mewxico, 101. 

24uto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé, in Auttos tocantes, 73-75. There is 
no date given for this revolt, 

*Declaracion (del Indio Juan).” in Autos Pertenecientes, 21 and 23. 

“Declarasion de Pedro naranjo de nagion queres,” in Autos Pertene- 


cientes, 27. 


“Ibid, 
*4uto of Otermin. in Auftos tocantes, 1; “Dilijencia Y declaracion—,” 


Tbid., 4. 
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fell upon the settlers and missionaries of the valley, numbering 
seventy or more persons in all,’ and, in the general slaughter that 
followed, only two escaped. These were the sarjentos mayores 
Sebastian de Herrera and Don Fernando de Chavez, who, ieaving 
their wives and children dead in the pueblo, by fighting and de- 
fending themselves as best thev could, finally made their way 
through the devastated districts, and, on the seventh day after the 
general convocation, came in sight of the villa, which was then 
being besieged by a large force of the allied nations.*. Being un- 
able to enter, they continued on their way south, and on the 20th 
of the month joined Garcia’s division of refugees below Isleta.* 
At Picuris there was the same general slaughter of Spaniards and 
missionaries, there being no record in my sources of any that 
escaped from there, nor, in fact, of the number that were living 
there at that time. In both Taos and Picuris the churches were 
either burned or profaned, the fields and houses of the Spaniards 
plundered, and many other devastations committed by the Indians.‘ 
Meanwhile the Taos and Picuris Indians, having meted out 
vengeance on the Spaniards in their midst, and having laid waste 
their fields and other property, joined the Tewa Indians and 
moved on to Santa Fé, which was already under siege by the 
Pecos and ‘Tanos Indians. They reached it just in time to fur- 
nish much needed reinforcements for the allies.° 
2. The Revolt of the Tewa Nation 


we 


(1) Location, Population, and Revolutionary Activities of the 
Tewa Pueblos.—Extending north and northwest from the villa of 
Santa Fé to the junction of Rio Grande and Rio Chama, forming 


a kind of rough oval, though with no well defined boundaries, was, 


‘Auttos tocantes, 22-23. The documentary matter found in Auwttos 
tocantes, folios 17-29, consists of miscellaneous papers drawn up by the 
lieutenant-governor, Alonso Garcia, and his subordinate officers in Rio 
Abajo. following the outbreak of the revolt there. All this matter. aggre 
gating thirteen folios, was incorporated with the Autos and other officia! 
records of Otermin. None of the Garcia documents, however, have cap 
tions or marginal titles; it has, therefore, not been practical to cite then 
by title. but reference is made to them by their folio numbers. 

*4uto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 21-22. 


Thid,. 


**Autto (de Otermin): Salieron el] dia 22 n iuttos tocantes, 7-8 
“Auto v diligencia (de Otermin).” in Autios tocantes, 5-7 
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and still is, the country of the Tewa Indians.'| In 1680 the pop- 
ulation of this nation amounted to about 2,200 people, distributed 
among six pueblos and two small settlements. Three of the 
pucblos, San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, and San Juan were on the 
west bank of the Rio Grande. Of these the largest was that of 
San Ildefonso, whose population was about eight hundred souls,? 
and, strange to say, it is the only pueblo of this nation whose part 
in the revolt receives no mention in the documentary sources used, 
except that one of its chiefs, Francisco, is mentioned as having 
been a colleague of Popé.* The other pueblos, 'Tesuque, Pojoaque 
(Posoayue), and Nambé (.Vanvé)—the population of the latter 
included that of the small outlying settlements of Jacona and 
Cuyamunque* (Cuya Mungue)—were all east of the river, and 
north of the villa of Santa Fé. With respect to its allies—the 
populous Jemez pueblos to the southwest, Pecos to the southeast, 
and Taos and Picuris to the north*—the Tewa nation, therefore, 
occupied a most strategic position for organizing and directing 
the revolutionary movements; and to its inhabitants must be given 
the chief credit not only for the organization of the revolt, but 
for its having been so successfully carried out, even when the dis- 
covery of the plans called for immediate and premature action on 
their part. 

(2) The Outbreak at Tesuque and Cuyamunque.—About two 
leagues north of the villa of Santa Fé was the small pueblo of 


'Tequas in the contemporary documents of that period, though written 
Tewa, or Tehuas by modern scholars. 

*For the population of all these pueblos, see Vetaneur, Chronica de la 
Previncia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico, 100-101. 

*Declarasion de Josephe Yndio Ladino—,” in Autos Pertenecientes, 24. 

‘Vetaneur. Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico, 
100. 

*Vetancur gives the population of the northern pueblos in 1680 as fol- 
lows: Picuris, 3.000; Taos, 2,000; Jemez Nation, 5,000; Tewa Nation, 
2,200. He does not estimate the population of Pecos, though Hodge 
(Handbook of the American Indians, Part 2, 325), places it at 2,000 for 
that year. The total of all these is over 14,000, and does not necessarily 
conflict with the estimate made by Otermin and others that the Chris- 
tian revolters of the entire province numbered 16,000, for it is hardly to 
be supposed that all the Pueblo Indians were Christianized. With such 
a force as these northern pueblos alone represented it is not surprising 
that many of the Indians in the other nations joined in the revolt, who 
would not otherwise have done so, especially when the invitation from 
these pueblos was combined with the threat of destruction in case they 
should refuse. 
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Tesuque, containing some two hundred inhabitants. Of all the 
Tewa pueblos none was more revolutionary than this. whose 
chiefs had long occupied a place in the councils of the allies.’ It 
is largely to the credit of this pueblo that plans for an immediate 
revolt were determined upon when the two messengers, Catua and 
Omtua, were arrested in Tesuque on August 9. For, believing 
that the conspiracy was discovered, the Indians of Tesuque noti- 
fied the other pueblos in the province in time to begin the revolt 
at practically the same hour as had been the original plan. More- 
over, Tesuque itself seems to have been the pueblo to strike the 
first blow in the revolt, for as early as the evening of Friday the 
9th—doubtless after the arrest of Catua and Omtua—a Spaniard 
named Cristébal de Herrera was killed there, though no details 





are recorded for this incident.2. The real character of their deter- 
mination, however, is shown by their attack the next morning on 
Father Juan Pio and a soldier named Pedro Hidalgo. According 
to the statement of the latter, before daybreak on the morning of 
August 10, he started out from Santa Fé to Tesuque, accompany- 
ing Father Pio, who was going there to say mass.* On reaching 
that pueblo they found it entirely deserted. But, proceeding, they 
overtook the inhabitants of Tesuque and Cuvamunque,* about a 
quarter of a league from the former pueblo, where they found 
many of the Indians painted in war colors, and armed with bows, 
arrows, lances, and shields. Father Pio, when he had drawn near 
to them, boldly asked, “What does this mean, my children, are 
you crazy? Do not disquiet yourselves, for I will aid you and 
will die a thousand deaths for you.” And _ passing quickly on to 
summon back to the pueblo the main body of the people, who 
were going toward the mountain, in order that he might say mass 
for them, he entered a ravine, while Hidalgo was stationed on a 


‘duto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1; “auto y dilijencia,” /bid., 5-7. 
**Declarasion de Po hidalgo . . . Soldado,” in Auttos tocantes. 2 
*According to Vetaneur, Pio was the resident padre at Tesuque, but 

owing to the fact that only the day before Otermin had learned of the 

plot of the Indians, he had probably gone into the villa over night for 
safety, and was returning the next morning, accompanied by a soldier as 


a guard. 

‘Cuvamunque was 2 small settlement about a league north of Tesuque, 
and owing to the small number of its inhabitants they had doubtless 
Jeined with those of Tesuique for protection. 
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knoll to intercept any who might pass that way. While waiting 
there Hidalgo saw an Indian named El Obi come out of the 
ravine with a shield which the priest had carried, and also a little 
later he saw the interpreter of the pueblo, named Nicolas, painted 
with clay, and bespattered with blood, come out from the same 
place. These and others approached him, caught his horse by the 
bridle reins, and took away his sword and hat. Fearing injury 
at their hands, he seized his arquebus, put spurs to his horse, and 
was able to escape to the plain below, even dragging for some dis- 
tance those who held on to him, while those from above shot many 
arrows at him, without effect. The priest did not come out, and 
Hidalgo judged, from what he had seen and experienced, that he 
must have been killed, and so hastened back to the villa, reaching 
there about seven o’clock in the morning.! 

(3) The Outbreak at Nambé and Pojoaque.—Closely associ- 
ated with the neighboring pueblos, and with their chiefs repre- 
sented in the councils of the allies, were the two small pueblos of 
Nambé and Pojoaque. The latter was one of the smallest of the 
Tewa pueblos, though its population at that time cannot be de- 
termined, and it was situated less than a league west of Nambé. 
The pueblo of Nambé was about three leagues from Tesuque, and, 
including the nearby settlements of Jacona and Cuyamunque, had 
a population of six hundred Indians. The Indians of Cuya- 
munque, as has already been noted, joined the Tesuque Indians in 
the revolt, and, though no mention is made of the fact, it is prob- 
able that the small number at the settlement of Jacona joined 
those of the pueblo of Nambé, doubtless feeling insecure at such a 
time of unrest. 

In both Nambé and Pojoaque (for which the available records 
are yery meagre), the revolt began at about the same time as in 
the other pueblos. When the maestro de campo, Francisco Gomez, 
who was despatched by Otermin with a squad of soldiers to re- 
econnoiter the Tewa pueblos, returned to the villa on August 12, 
he reported among the dead at Nambé, Fray Tomas de Torres, 
Sebastian de Torres and his wife, and others whose names he did 
not give. At the same time he found that in the pueblo of 
Pojoaque the Indians had killed Captain Francisco Ximenes and 


“Declarasion de Po hidalgo . . . Soldado,” in Auttos tocantes, 2. 
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his family, and also Don Joseph de Goitia; while, among others, 
Dona Pertonilla de Salas and her eight or ten children were 
missing.’ 

(4) The Outbreak at Santa Clara and San Juan.—Situated 
on the west bank of the Rio Grande, only a few leagues apart, 
were the pueblos of Santa Clara and San Juan, while nearby was 
the Spanish settlement of La Canada.? These two pueblos con- 
tained in 1680 a population of three hundred Indians each, and 
hoth were religious visitas of San Ildefonso, the large pueblo of 
their nation further south. In the revolt both Santa Clara and 
San Juan took a leading part, it being at the latter pueblo that 
the first plans were formulated by Popé and the other northern 
chiefs, before Popé was driven from there to Taos by the persecu- 
tions of Francisco Xavier. But, notwithstanding the active part 
played by these pueblos both before the revolt and afterward, the 
story of the outbreak as it actually occurred in them is very in- 
complete, and the few facts that are recorded must not be taken 
as a complete narrative of the events at those places. It is merely 
the best possible with the sources available. 

The only recorded incidents of the uprising in Santa Clara took 
place about dawn on the morning of Saturday, the 10th of August, 
when the Indians of that pueblo attacked two soldiers, Marcos 
Ramos and Felipe Loépez, who were in an escort with six other 
men led by Captain Francisco de Anaya. The two soldiers in 
question were slain in the pueblo, while the others, who were 
guarding a herd of horses on the outside, were able to escape,* 
though the wife and children of Anaya were carried off by the 
Indians, while a youth named Bartolomé Griego was later re- 
ported as having been killed.‘ 

Of the outbreak at San Juan no specific details are given, and 
the only martyr priest mentioned as having met his fate there was 


Auto vy declarasion del mro de camPo gomez,” in Auttos tocantes, 4. 

“The settlement of Spaniards known as La Cafiada (see, “Auto de 
Otermin,” in Auttos tocantes, 5; Autos of Garefa, his alealdes and 
others, Ibid., 23) was doubtless near, or identical with, the old Tewa 
pueblo known as Santa Cruz de La Cafada, which is not mentioned by 
Vetancur, but which Hodge (Handbook of American Indians, Part 2, 458) 
says was abandoned by the Indians about 1680. 

*Dilijencia Y declaracion,” in Auttos tocantes, 4. 

““Auto y declarasion del mro de camPo Franco gomez” . . ., in Auttos 
tocantes, 4. 
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Father Juan de Morales ;! yet we may judge that the scene there 
was of the same character as that at Santa Clara. 

Enough has already been said to show that it was the aim of 
the Indians to utterly destroy all, and at San Juan and the other 
Tewa pueblos there was practically nothing to obstruct the ven- 
geance of the natives as it ran its full course. In the whole 
nation more than thirtv Spaniards were known to have been 
killed, while a number of others were carried off and never 
heard of again:? and there as elsewhere the churches were pro- 
faned, the houses and haciendas robbed, and many other devasta- 
tions committed. 

(5) The Escape of the Spaniards at La Canada.—Of the 
number of Spaniards living among the Tewa Indians in 1680 no 
record is given, nor is there any record of any having escaped ex- 
cept those who were able to assemble at La Canada. Following 
the outbreak of the revolt the a/calde mayor of that jurisdiction, 
Luis de Quintana, gathered as many of the settlers as possible at 
his house, where they prepared to defend themselves. From there 
on August 10 they sent news of the revolt of the Tewa Indians 
to Otermin by two messengers from ‘Taos, who halted at La 
Canada for a short while on their way to the vi/la, having been 
despatched thither by the alcalde mayor of that pueblo with fur- 
ther news of the revolt and conspiracy of the Indians." Davis* 
says that between the 10th and 13th of August the Indians at- 
tacked La Canada, massacred the inhabitants, and drove off the 
stock, while Bancroft® savs that such was probably the case. 
Otermin, however, settles this question by stating that all these 
people were able te reach the vi/la on August 13th." A few days 
after this, the two survivors of Taos, Sebastian de Herrera and 
Don Fernando de Chavez passed La Cafada on their flight to the 
south, but they found the whole district entirely depopulated and 
in ruins.* 


Tbid, 

“bid. 

“Dilijencia Y declaragion,” in Auftos tocantes, 4. 
‘The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, 291, 
frizona and New Mexico, 179. 


“Auto (de Otermin).” in Auttos tocantes, 5: Ibid... 32. 


TAutltos tocantes. 23. 
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(6) Defensive and Offensive Measures of the Tewa Indians. 
Meanwhile all the inhabitants of the Tewa pueblos from Tesuque 
to San Juan, having struck the decisive blow for their freedom in 
their respective pueblos, now united in two divisions, one in the 
pueblo of Santa Clara, and the other in the Sierra del Arroyo de 
Tesuque, where they fortified themselves... With those at Santa 
Clara were gathered many of the rebels of the Jemez nation, In 
the squares of ihe pueblo they collected the property of the dead 
Spaniards, including a great many eattle, executing, as was said 
by the erstwhile rulers, all such atrocities with unparalleled shame- 
lessness.* Moreover, guards were stationed along the roads in 
order to intercept any attempting to escape, and, in this way, 
every avenue leading to the ri//a was blocked.* Having thus com- 
pletely rid themselves of the Spaniards living in their midst, and 
having rebbed their fields and homes, all the Tewa warriors united 
with those of Taos and Picuris, and joined in the siege of 
Santa Fé.* 

3. The Revolt of the Tanos Pueblos, and of San Marcos, La 


Ciénega, and Pecos 


(7) Location, Population, and Racial Affiliations of these 
Pueblos.—Directly south of the villa of Santa Fé was the country 
of the Tanos nation, containing the three pucblos of Galisteo, San 
Cristébal, and San Lazaro. Southwest of the vi//a. and bordering 
on the district of the Queres puel/os, were the two pueblos of San 
Marcos and La Ciénega, containing a mixed population of Tanos 


and Queres Indians,” while seven leagues southeast of the villa 


'*Auto y declarasion del mro camPo Franeo gomez” . . ., in Auttos 
tocantes, 4. 

*“Dilijencia vy declaragion.” in Auttos tocantes. 4. 

‘Auto y declaracion del mro camPo Franco gomez” . . ., in Autlos 
tocantes, 4. 


“Auto yv diligencia.” in Aultos tocantes, 5-7. 

In regard to the tribal affiliations of these two pueblos there are some 
grounds for dispute. According to Vetaneur (Chronica de la Provincia 
del Santo Evangelio de Mewico, 102-103), who was contemporary with 
the revolt, the pueblo of San Mareos contained in 1680 a population of 
six hundred Queres Indians. Bandelier (quoted by Hodge, Handbook of 
American Jrudians, part 2, 448), one of the best informed scholars on the 
ethnology of the New Mexican Indians, on the other hand states that the 
original inhabitants were Tanos, though there may have been some Queres 
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was the large and influential pueblo of Pecos. It is interesting 
to note that while Pecos took a very active part with the Tewa 
and other northern pueblos in the organization of the revolt, never- 
theless, after the outbreak, the Pecos warriors co-operated with 
those of Tanos, San Marcos, and La Ciénega, all of which were 
closely connected from a geographic and political standpoint. 
though racially, as has just been shown, there was no close con- 
nection. Of the Tanos pueblos Galisteo was the largest,’ contain- 
ing a population of eight hundred Indians, though Hodge? thinks 
this number included the inhabitants of San Cristébal, which was 
a visita of Galisteo. Of the other pueblos in this group, with the 
exception of Pecos, San Marcos was the most important, having a 
native population of six hundred. La Ciénega and San Lazaro 
were its visitas. Concerning Pecos in 1680 little can be learned, 
though, according to Hodge,® its population at that time was ap- 
proximately two thousand.* Being near the Tanos pucblos, Pecos 
doubtless exerted a strong influence over them, for in Coronado’s 


among them. From the contemporary documents bearing on the revolt 
which: were used in the preparation of his paper, I conclude that the 
natives of San Marcos were not considered by the Tanos Indians them- 
selves as members of their tribe. For instance, in the “declarasion de Po 
garcia Yndio de nacion tagno Natural de las Salinas,” in Auttos tocantes, 
10-11, is found the following phrase: “dhos Yndios de todos los pueblos 
de los tagnos pecos y Sn marcos.” This would clearly imply that San 
Mureos was not included among “todos los pueblos de los tagnos,” even if 
Pecos, which we know was a Jemez pueblo, was not mentioned. 

The same confusion is true also of La Ciénega. Modern scholars, as 
Hodge and Bandelier (see Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, part 
1, 299-300), differ somewhat in regard to the identity of its inhabitants, 
Hodge holding that while formerly occupied by Tanos Indians La Ciénega 
apparently contained some Queres Indians, while Bandelier coneludes that 
the pueblo was a Tanos village. The documentary evidence, however, also 
implies that La Ciénega was not a Tanos village, and at the same time 
supports the above conclusion in regard to San Marcos, as the following 
phrases from the Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1, will show: 
“los Yndios govres. y Capitanes de los pueblos de los tagnos San Marcos' 
y la ciencga,” and “por los governadores y capitanes de tagnos Sn. marcos 
y la cienega.” On the same grounds as above in regard to Peeos and San 
Marcos, it seems reasonable that if either San Marcos or La Ciénega had 
been Tanos pucblos they would not have received special comment apart 
from “todos los pueblos de los tagnos.” 

‘For the population of all these pueblos in 1680, see Vetancur, Chronica 
de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico, 102-103. 


*Handbook of American Indians, part 2, 325. 

*Tbid. 

‘According to Benavides, “Memorial,” translated in Land of Sunshine, 
XIII, 286, its population in 1630 was 2,000 also. 
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time it was the boast of this pueblo that it had never been con- 
quered, and yet could conquer any of its neighbors.* 

(2) Hostility of the Tanos Chiefs, and the Friendly Attitude 
of the Natives toward the Revolt——Perhaps the most noteworthy 
point in connection with the revolt of these Indians is that, al- 
though the people as a whole seem to have been in a very revolu- 
tionary attitude, their chiefs were hostile to, and refused co-opera- 
tion in, the execution of the plans of the allies. Notwithstand- 
ing that the captains of the anos had treated of rebellion for 
more than twelve years,? yet when Catua and Omtua, the Indian 
ambassadors from 'Tesuque, came to announce the plans that had 
been agreed upon, they found the chiefs of the Tanos, to all of 
whom they spoke.* none too enthusiastic about the revolt, while the 
Indians of San Cristébal were unwilling to give assent to the mes- 
sage which they brought, calling as it did for a general revolt.‘ 
As has been stated, the real date of the planned revolt was doubt- 
less withheld by Catua and Omtua when they realized the opposi- 
tion among the leading men. ‘The chiefs at San Cristobal at once 
advised those of the other pueblos of their unwillingness to join 
in the rebellion,® and on the 9th of August the governors and cap- 
tains of the anos, San Marcos, and La Ciénega Indians appeared 
in the villa to give an account of the treason, saying that it was 
to be put into execution on the night of the 13th.° The same 
opposition must have been met among the chiefs of Pecos at about 
the same time, for on the very day that news came to Otermin 
from Fray Juan Bernal at Galisteo of the plans as told by the 
Tanos chiefs, he also received a similar report from Fray Fer- 
nando de Velasco, the minister guardian at Pecos.* 

The questions now arise, why did the chiefs of the Tanos and 
neighboring pueblos announce to Otermin that the day set for the 


Translation of the Narrative of Cantaieda” by Winship, in Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, part 2, 520. 

*Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 13. 

*Declaracion de Po garcia Yndio de nacion tagno Natural de las 
Salinas,” in Autos tocantes, 11. 

*‘futo of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1. 

*“Declaracion de Po garcia Yndio de nacion tagno Natural de las 
Salinas,” in Auttos tocantes, 11. 


‘4uto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1. 
Tbid. 
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revolt was the 13th, when as a matter of fact it was executed on 
the morning of the 10th, and why did the inhabitants of these 
pueblos take part in the revolt in spite of the unwillingness of their 
chiefs to do so? The explanation of the first of these points has 
already been attempted (see page 103, note 4) in another connec- 
tion, and the following explanation of the second, while largely 
inferential, seems reasonable. Since the Tanos pueblos and their 
neighbors did take an active part in the revolt, it is probable that 
the main body of the peopie were desirous of joining the allies from 
the very first, though their chiefs were not, and accordingly, when 
they departed for Santa Fé to divulge the plans to Otermin, the 
main body of the people, either because they were really desirous 
of revolting, or through fear of the threat which Catua and Omtua 
brought them from the allies to the effect that the Indian or 
pueblo which did not join in the revolt would be destroved,! or for 
some other reason, took matters into their own hands, fell into 
line with the other revolters throughout the whole province, and, 
as will be seen, carried out their part of the plans in no half- 
hearted way. 

(3) The Outbreak at Galisteo—Following the news that the 
Indians of the province were planning a general convocation, a 
number of Spaniards living among the anos Indians assembled 
at the pueblo of Galisteo on August 9 in anticipation of any possi- 
ble danger. But their number and strength were insignificant 
compared with that of the rebel natives, and as a result not one 
escaped.* The missionaries are the first mentioned among those 
slain,* Father Antonio and Fray Domingo de Bera being killed 


“Declaracion de Po garcia Yndio de nacion tagno Natural de las 
Salinas,” in Auttos tocantes, 11. 

*“Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 32-33. 

For the events of the revolt at Galisteo we are dependent almost en- 
tirely upon the testimony of a Christian Indian, named Pedro Garefa. 
This Indian according to his own statement was working in the garden of 
his master, Joseph Nieto, in whose house he had been raised, when he 
was approached on the day of the revolt by Bartolomé Cantor, an In- 
dian chief of Galisteo, who called out to him excitedly and asked him 
what he was doing and if he did not know that the Indians wished to 
kill the missionaries and Spaniards, and were even planning to do so. 
Later having learned of the atrocities committed by those of his nation, 
being a loyal Christizsn, and fearing to stay among his people, because 
he had not taken part in the revolt, Garefa decided to try to escape with 
his wife and an orphan girl to where the Spaniards were. On August 
24, as Otermin’s division was proceeding along the Rio Grande near the 
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in the pueblo, while in a field in sight of it a‘ similar fate befell 
Fray Fernando de Velasco and Fray Manuel Tinoco, minister 
guardians of Pecos and San Marcos, who were doubtless going to 
Galisteo to determine upon some action for the expected revolt of 
August 13. Next the Indians took possession of the cattle and 
preperty of the convent, and then falling upon the Spaniards, 
killed Captain Joseph Nieto, Juan de Leiva, Nicolas de Leiva, 
their wives and sons, robbed at the same time their haciendas, and 
later carried off three of the women. ‘These three women, whom 
Pedro Garcia designated as his mistresses! (amas), were named 
Lucia, Maria, and Juana, and thev were held in captivity until 
after the siege of Santa Fé. In this siege the losses of the Tanos 
were so heavy in killed and wounded that in revenge the warriors 
who returned slew these captives, and likewise another girl, named 
Dorotea, the daughter cf the maestro de campo, Pedro de Leiva. 
(4) The Revolt in the Other Pueblos.—All that can be learned 
from the documents of the revolt at the other pueblos in this 
group is that after the uprising was agreed upon it was the aim 
of the Indians to kill all the Spaniards and missionaries among 
them, and, to encourage their warriors in this work, they were 
promised one woman for every Spaniard killed. This does not 
mean, as might be inferred, that they promised Spanish women 
for wives. Having made this offer, they ordered the rosaries to 
be taken off and burned,? after which the massacres began. At 
Pecos, where the chiefs had planned for the revolt with the Tewa, 
Taos, Picuris, and Jemez Indians for a long time,* the only death 
specifically reported was that of Fray Juan de Pedrosa,* though 
none are mentioned as having escaped, and the outrages perpe- 


northern limits of Rio Abajo, Garefa himself, through the aid of the rear 
guard of the retreating army, joined the Spaniards, though the two 
women with him were captured by the revolters. (See: “Auto de marcha 
y paraxez,” in Auttos tocantes, 10; “declaracion de Po garcia Yndio de 
nacion tagno Natura] de las Salinas,” in /bid., 11.) 

‘This would imply that they were the daughters of Joseph Leiva, whom 
Garcia speaks of as his master. 

**Declaracion de Po garcia Yndio de nacion tagno Natural de las 
Salinas,” in Auttos tocantes, 11. 

“Declaracion de un Yndio Xptiano de los alsados que se cojio en el 
Camino,” in Auttos tocantes, 12-13. 


“Auto v dilijencia (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 5-7. 
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trated there, as at many of the other pueblos, must simply be taken 
for granted. 

(5) The Escape of the Spaniards at Los Cerrillos —The num- 
ber of Spaniards in the Tanos and neighboring districts in 1680 
is not recorded, though if any escaped the revolt of that year they 
were doubtless among the refugees at Los Cerrillos.' These peo- 
ple, mentioned as being “from the estancias and haciendas of Los 
Serrillos,” and whose numbers are not given, were defending them- 
selves in the house of the sarjento mayor, Vernabe Marquez, when 
on the 12th of August their situation became critical, and thev 
sent notice of their condition to the Governor, asking that aid be 
furnished them in order that they might be able to join him in 
Santa Fé.? Otermin despatched the necessary aid to them that 
night, and they and the Spaniards at La Canada are the only 
two bodies of refugees that are mentioned by Otermin as being 
able to join him in the vi//a after the outbreak of August 10.* 

4. The Revolt of the Queres and Jemez Indians 

(1) Location and Population of their Pueblos—Occupying a 
central position in the northern Rio Grande valley and extending 
from the pueblo of Santo Domingo on the east to the Jemez River 
on the west, and from the junction of that river with the Rio 
Grande in the south to the Tewa nation in the north was the 
country of the Queres and Jemez Indians, which for administra- 
tive purposes the Spaniards organized into one jurisdiction, known 
as “La Jurisdicion de Yndios Xemes y Queres.”* Of the Queres 
pueblos Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and San Felipe were situated 
on the Rio Grande; Santa Ana and Sia, two other smal] Queres 


‘According to Bancroft, Arizona and New Mewico, 214, a settlement of 
Los Cerrillos (spelled Los Serrillos in the contemporary documents) is 
mentioned in the records as early as 1695, though he does not locate it. 
The present Los Cerrillos is a few miles west of the pueblo of San Marcos. 
while the sitio of the Los Cerrillos grant, the date of which is not given, 
is only a few miles south of La Ciénega. The documents bearing on the 
revolt of 1680 do not locate it; in fact they mention it only twice. 
judge that it was somewhere between San Marcos and La Ciénega. It 
is therefore a reasonable assumption that some of the refugees there 
were inhabitants of the Tanos and neighboring districts. 

*Auto (de Otermin).” in Auttos tocantes, 5. 

Tbid., 32. 
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4Auttos tocantes. 27. 
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pueblos were on the north bank of the lower Rio Jemez; while 
sixty miles west of the Rio Grande settlements was another large 
pueblo of that tribe, called Acoma. Cochiti, the most northern 
of the valley pueblos, was on the west bank of the Rio Grande, and 
contained in 1680 a population of three hundred natives.! Three 
leagues south, though on the opposite bank of the river, was the 
pueblo of Santo Domingo. containing a population of one hundred 
and fifty Indians. Here was located one of the oldest and best 
convents in the province. Two leagues south of Santo Domingo 
was the pueblo of San Felipe,? the population of which, including 
that of the sma!] pueblo of Santa Ana was six hundred. The 
population of Sia cannot be determined, while Acoma, which con- 
tained about fifteen hundred Indians, and which was the largest of 
all the Keresean pucblos, was too far removed from the sphere of 
activity of the valley pueblos to exert much, if any, influence upon 
them. It would thus be safe to say that the total population of 
the Queres taking an active part in the revolt of 1680 was ap- 
proximately twelve hundred. 

Concerning the Jemez pucblos, mention has already been made 
of the fact that Pecos was of that nation, and the part which it 
took in the affairs of 1680 and in the events leading up to them 
has been noticed. The only other large Jemez pucblo was that of 
San Diego de Jemez, the population of which, including that of 
five smaller pueblos, was about five thousand. These Indians 
according to Hodge abandoned their pueblos after the introduction 
by the Spaniards of improved methods of irrigation, since in that 
period their chief enemy, the Navajos, were not troublesome, and 
the pueblos were not needed for defense, while smaller settlements 
nearer their irrigated fields were more suitable. 

(2) The Revolt at Cochiti and San Felipe. 
the revolt in the pucb/o of Cochiti practically nothing is known. 





For the events of 


‘For the population and other data for these pucblos in 1680, see Vetan- 
eur, Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Prange lio de Mexico, 100-102. 

*Aceording to Bancroft (Arizona and New Mewvico, 172), San Felipe was 
apparently on the east bank of the river in 1680, This is also implied 
in the sources at my disposal, as Otermin makes mention of his division 
having visited San Felipe on its retreat from Santa Fé, which would 
have been practically impossible, on account of the high water in the 
river at that time, and altogether useless, had the pucblo been on the west 
Hodge and others, however, locate the pueblo on the west bank. 


9 99 ) 


bank. 


(See Hodge. Handbook of American Indians, part 2, 432. 
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No mention whatever is made of any Spaniards having visited it 
after the general outbreak and prior to their departure from the 
province, nor was there any Indian testimony taken that throws 
any light on the events attending the revolt there, except the state- 
ment of an Indian ambassador at the pueblo of Jemez on August 
10 to the effect that all the Spaniards at Cochiti, Santo Domingo, 
and San Felipe had been killed.’ 

For the outbreak at San Felipe the only other contemporary 
reference is the statement of Otermin that when passed by him 
on his retreat down the river, that pueblo was found deserted.’ 
The testimony of two natives of San Felipe who were captured 
the next year by Otermin, however, is interesting not only in re- 
gard to the events as they occurred there, but also for the light 
that it throws on the whole situation. These two Indians, who 
were brothers, and whose names were Juan and Francisco Lorenzo, 
were living at the time of the revolt on a small ranch near the 
pueblo of San Felipe. Accoring to their testimony, on Saturday, 
“the glorious day of San Lorenzo,” they both went peaceably and 
as Christians to the pueb/o to hear the padre say mass. But they 
were surprised on reaching San Felipe to be seized and held as 
prisoners in the plaza, while a number of the natives set out for 
Santo Domingo to kill, as was told them, the a/calde mayor, the 
missionaries, and the rest of the people who might be there, as 
indeed they did. And that same evening, near prayer time, there 
arrived at the pueblo their elder brother named Bartolomé Nar- 
anjo, whom the Indians approached and asked if he would be on 
their side in helping to kill all the Spaniards and missionaries, to 
which their brother replied: ‘You are crazy in what you do, and 
I do not wish to join vou because it is not right.” Thereupon the 
other Indians seized him and “treacherously” killed him. And 
these Indians stated further that the cause of the revolt as they 
heard it was that Francisco Xavier, and the sarjentos mayores 
Luis de Quintana and Diego Lopez would not let them alone, and 
burned their estufas, and that the order to revolt came to San 


‘duto of Otermin, in Auftos tocantes, 18. 

*It is an interesting fact that immediately after the revolt a number 
of pueblos, as San Felipe, Tesuque, Sandia, and others were deserted by 
the natives, who betook themselves through fear to the mountains and 
mesas, where at a safe distance they made jeer of the Spaniards as they 


proceeded on their retreat. 
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Felipe from the pueblos of the Tewa, having been planned, as was 
generally said by a native of San Juan, named Popé.* 

(3) The Revolt at Santo Domingo.—For Santo Domingo and 
the outlying districts the records are fuller, and quite a vivid pic- 
ture of the revolt as it occurred there can be drawn. In the pueblo 
itself the massacre began as elsewhere on August 10.* It cannot 
be determined who were the first to fall there, though the deaths 
of the Reverend Fathers Juan de Talaban, Antonio de Lorenzana, 
the minister guardian of the convent, and Joseph Montes de Oca 
are first mentioned.* ‘These three fathers were in the convent 
when attacked by the Indians, and from there, where were after- 
wards found signs of resistance on their part, they were dragged 
to the nearby church. Here all three were piled in a heap, and 
their decaying bodies were found two weeks later by the straggling 
army of refugees on its retreat from Santa Fé. Doubtless by thus 
piling the dead bodies of the missionaries before the Christian 
altars, which for eighty vears had symbolized the hated domina- 
tion of an unknown religion, the Indian idea of vengeance found 
its fullest expression. On the other hand, it is doubtful if there 
could have been for the padres a sweeter death, a grander sepul- 
chre, or a crown of martyrdom quite so coveted or so glorious as 
that which they earned for themselves while defending the Holy 
Faith in the convent of Santo Domingo on San Lorenzo day. 

But the slaughter was not confined to the missionaries alone, 
and soon a similar fate befell the other Spaniards of the pueblo, 
the bodies of the men later being thrown behind the chureh.* Of 
those who fell there are mentioned the names of the sarjento mayor, 
Andres de Peralta, Chief Justice and Captain of War of the 
pueblo, the alférez Esteban Barcia and Nicolas Lopez, who were 
commanding the small group of the besieged; and Joseph de 
Guadarrama and wife. The Indians were led in their attack on 
these by an interpreter of the pueblo named Alonzo Catiti,’ who 


'*Declaracion de Juo lorenzo y franco lorenzo hermas,” in Autos Per- 
tenecientes, 31. 

2Auto of Gareia, in Auttos tocantes, 17. 

Tbid. 

*“Auto de marcha y paraxez.” in Auttos tocantes, 10. 


54uto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 17. 
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came to exercise a great deal of authority and power after the 
revolt. 

In the outlying districts around Santo Domingo the devastations 
and atrocities committed were typical of those in other parts of 
the province. Between that pueblo and San Felipe, a distance of 
two leagues, the bodies of six dead men were left in the road.? 
Below San Felipe a little more than two leagues, at the estancia 
of the sarjento mayor Cristobal de Anaya, were afterwards found 
the naked bodies of twelve persons, including Anaya himself, his 
wife, Doiia Leonor de Mendosa, two soldier sons, and three chil- 
dren. A quarter of a league further on, the house of Pedro de 
Cuellar was sacked and destroyed; and still a little distance fur- 
ther, the house of Captain Augustin de Carbajal was robbed. 
Here Carbajal, his wife, Dofia Damiana Dominges de Mendosa, 
a daughter, and another woman were killed, and their stripped 
bodies left in the open house.* All these murders were committed 
on Sunday, the day following the massacre in the pueblo of Santo 
Domingo,* and the fact that as many as twelve persons had as- 
sembled at one house indicates that they had done so in the futile 
attempt to protect themselves after having learned of the move- 
ments and plans of the Indians. 

(4) The Revolt at the Jemez Pueblos, and at Sia and Santa 
Ana.—For the events of the revolt at the Jemez pueblos and at 
the Queres pueblos of Sia and Santa Ana we have the testimony of 
Louis de Granillo, alcalde mayor and captain of war of “La Juris- 
dicion de Yndios Nemes v Queres,” who with several other soldiers 
and one missionary escaped from the pueblo of San Diego de 
Jemez, being aided in so doing by the Lieutenant-General of Rio 
Abajo, Alonso Garcia, who also made two autos summarizing the 
events of the revolt in those places. According to the testimony 
of Granillo, he was advised by an Indian of the pueblo of Jemez, 
named Lorenzo Musa, that all the natives of the province desired 


“Deelaracion (del Indio Juan),” in Autos Pertenecientes, 23. 
*“Notificasion y Prision,” in Auttos tocantes, 14-15. 


“Auto de marcha y paraxez,” in Auttos tocantes, 10; “notificasion y 
Prision,” Ibid., 14-15; Auto of Gareia, in Auttos tocantes, 17-18. 


‘Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 17. 
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to revolt, and had set the night of August 10 to execute it.’ 
About mid-day of the 10th of August an ambassador? of the 
enemy rode up to the pueblo singing of victory and announcing to 
the Indians there that already the Governor and all the Spaniards, 
including the missionaries, women, and children from Taos to 
Santo Domingo were dead; that their houses and fields had all 
been robbed; that only the Rio Abajo country was yet to be de- 
vastated ; and that even that district was at that very moment be- 
ing sacked by the Indians.* “Since none of the Spaniards will 
remain alive,” he said, “because the number of their enemies, com- 
posed of the heathen Apaches, as well as the Christian Indians, is 
greater, seize, therefore, your arms and kill the Spaniards and 
friars who are here.”* The brief and terse statement of Granillo, 
“and this in fact the said Jemez Indians did,’ suggests all too 
plainly with what receptiveness the message was received by these 
people who for a number of years had longed and planned to 
revolt.® 

In view of the manifest danger in which they were, leaving one 
of the missionaries dead in the pueblo,’ Granillo, in company with 
the father preacher, Fray Francisco Muioz, and three* other sol- 
diers attempted to escape. The Indians, however, who had already 


1Auto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 18. Musa was evidently confused 
in his dates, for as has been seen the outbreak was planned for August 11. 


*This was doubtles, the bearer of the news sent out from Tesuque the 
evening before, following the arrest of Catua and Omtua in that pueblo. 

°‘This statement of the messenger in regard to the death of the Gov- 
ernor and all the people of the northern districts was of course untrue. 
It is interesting, however, in showing the confidence which the Indians 
had in the undertaking, for according to his own statement, this Indian 
believed that the northern pueblos had by that time already carried out 
their part of the general plans, and that those in Rio Abajo, to whom the 
message had come later, were also fulfilling their part. 

*Auttos tocantes, 27. 

*Tbid. 

*Declaracion de un Yndio Xptiano de los alsados que se cojio en el 
Camino,” in Auttos tocantes, 13. 
in Auttos tocantes, 14. 


’ 


™Notifieasion y Prision,’ 

*According to the statement of Garcia (notificasion y Prision,” in 
Auttos tocantes, 14) there was only one soldier, named Joaquin de 
Bonilla, with Granillo at the time that Garcia met him, though in a 
subsequent auto (Auttos tocantes, page 17) he says there were three 
soldiers. This latter statement of Garcfa’s agrees with Granillo’s own 
account (Ibid., 27). 
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announced their intention to kill them,’ on seeing them mount 
their horses, attacked them and with the whole community of the 
pueblo followed, fighting them as they fled across the fields,? for a 
distance of more than two leagues,* when, as Granillo stated it, 
God was pleased that they should meet the Lieutenant-General, 
Alonso Garcia, with four soldiers,* to whom a despatch had pre- 
viously been sent for aid.’ It was past midnight on the night 
of August 10 when Garcia met Granillo and his party with the 
religious guardian, Fray Munoz, fleeing in advance on horseback.® 
And the Indians, seeing the aid which the alca/de thus received, 
ceased fighting and following them," and the party made its way 
to the pueblo of Sia. 

At Sia they found the padre Nicolas Hurtado with three Span- 
iards defending themselves in the strongest part of the convent, 
with the beasts locked in with them. And “God was pleased” that 
they should escape with Garcia and Granillo, though when the In- 
dians noticed that they were going out, with great shouts and the 
ringing of bells, “they attempted to execute their treason on the 
said religious and Spaniards.” Thus it was with much danger that 
the entire party was able to make its way to the pueblo of Santa 
Ana, which was found deserted by men, though the women there 
said with much impudence that their husbands had gone to kill 
all the Spaniards. Leaving this place, the refugees proceeded to 
the pueblo of Sandia in the Rio Abajo country.* 

(5) The Revolt at Acoma.—Acoma played no important part 


‘“Notificasion y Prision,” in Auttos tocantes, 14. 

*Auto of Garefa, in Auttos tocantes, 17. 

SGarcia says (Auto of Garcia, in Awttos tocantes, 17) that the Indians 
of Jemez followed them as far as the pueblo of Sia. Granillo (Auttos 
tocantes, 27) says that they followed them more than two leagues. 

‘Garcia upon the receipt of Granillo’s eall for help on August 10 had 
started from Rio Abajo with eight soldiers (see “notificasion y Prision,” 
in Auttos tocantes, 14) though only four are mentioned as being with 
him when Granillo was met. (See Auto of Garcia, Ibid., 17.) It is 
probable that the other four had gone on another rescue expedition in a 
different direction. (See Auttos tocantes, 28.) 

*Auttos tocantes, 27. 

“Notificasion y Prision,” in Auttos tocantes, 14. 

‘Auttos tocantes, 27. This statement does not agree with Garcia’s state- 
ment that the Jemez Indians followed them to the pueblo of Sia. (See 
Auto of Garcfa, in /bid., 17.) 


‘Ibid. 
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in the events as related in the Spanish documents of 1680, since 
it was too far away to successfully co-operate with the valley 
pueblos. Otermin, however, learned from the Indian besiegers of 
Santa Fé that all the Spaniards there were dead.t| Vetancur says 
the padre there in 1680 was Father Lucas Maldonado.? 

(6) The Number of Spaniards Escaping from these Pueblos. 
—As to the number of Spaniards who escaped from this jurisdic- 
tion, it is almost impossible to make an estimate. The only ones 
mentioned are those who were able to do so through the aid of 
Garcia and Granillo, who spent the whole night of August 10 
after their meeting, and the next day, in assisting refugees to a 
place of safety, though their activities were confined chiefly to the 
district of Rio Abajo.* It is very improbable, therefore, that 
many of the Spaniards who assembled at Isleta were settlers liv- 
ing outside of the Rio Abajo jurisdiction. 


5. The Revolt of the Tigua Pueblos of Rio Abajo 


(1) Location and Population of these Pueblos—In 1680 the 
Tigua Indians were divided into two geographic groups, one occu- 
pying, as has already been noted, the pueblos of Taos and Picuris, 
the most northerly of the New Mexican pueblos, and the other 
located further south on the Rio Grande, and occupying the 
pueblos of Puaray, Sandia, Alameda, and Isleta. The largest of 
these latter pueblos was Sandia, with three thousand inhabitants, 
while only one league north was the small pueblo of Puaray with 
two hundred Indians, and about the same distance south was the 
pueblo of Alameda, with about three hundred inhabitants.* Eight 
leagues south of Alameda, where a small stream, with the Rio 
Grande, enclosed a fertile tract containing seven Spanish ranchos, 
was the pueblo and Spanish convent of Isleta, containing a native 
population of two thousand Indians. It was in this latter pueblo, as 
we shall see, that the Spanish inhabitants of Rio Abajo assembled 
after the revolt under the Lieutenant-General, Alonzo Garcia, and 


“Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 32-33. 
*Vetancur, Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mezico, 101. 


°Auttos tocantes, 28. 
*Vetaneur, Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico, 99. 
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later went out from that place, marching toward Mexico, thinking 
all the other Spaniards of the province were dead. 

(2) The Outbreak at Puaray, Sandia, and Alamcda.—In the 
pueblos of Puaray, Sandia, and Alameda, all of which had been 
planning a revolt for a long time,’ and in the districts surround- 
ing these pueblos, the atrocities and outrages committed were of 
the same fierce and unrelenting character as elsewhere, though the 
details for the outbreak in them were unfortunately omitted by 
Garcia when he made autos summarizing the revolt in Rio Abajo. 
In connection with the general facts regarding the revolt of these 
pueblos, mention has already been made of the small force of 
refugees from Jemez and Sia having escaped from “La Juris- 
dicion de Yndio Xemes y Queres,” to Sandia in Rio Abajo, being 
aided in doing so by Alonzo Garcia, to whom an appeal for aid 
had been previously despatched.? Arriving at that pueblo Garcia 
and his small body of refugees found that in his absence the news 
of the revolt had been published among the Tigua Indians, and 
that all the inhabitants of Puaray, Alameda, and Sandia were 
under arms, having already killed many of the inhabitants of the 
valley, and robbed their estancias of horses, cattle, and other prop- 
erty, all of which they were collecting in the latter pueblo.® These 
atrocities were begun in the afternoon of August 10, doubtless as 
soon as news of the premature outbreak was received from Tesuque, 
and were continued with unabated fury, until late the next day, 
at which time all the settlers who had not been killed had taken 
refuge in the pueblo of Isleta farther south. 

(3) The Escape of the Spaniards to Isleta, and the Numbers 
Killed in Rio Abajo—Immediately upon arriving at Sandia on 
the night of August 10, and finding that the Indians of Rio Abajo 
were in full revolt as elsewhere, Garcia and his small force, as- 
sisted by the two religious in their company, now formed them- 
selves into rescue parties and that night and the following day 
explored all of the nearby country, as far north as Santo Do- 


*Declaracion de un Yndio Xptiano de los alsados que se cojio en el 
Camino,” in Auttos tocantes, 12. 

*Granillo was informed at Jemez by the Indians that Otermin and all 
the Spaniards of the province except the inhabitants of Rio Abajo were 
dead, which accounts for his having appealed to Garcia, when otherwise 
he weuld naturally have appealed to Otermin at Santa Fé. 

*Auttos tocantes, 28. 
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mingo. collecting the men, women, and children whom they 
found alive. Without sparing the time to take anything at all 
from the houses, by much effort and by literally “dragging them- 
selves and the women and children along” in their haste, the 
stragglers later in the day reached Isleta,? the large Tigua pueblo 
which did not take part in the general revolt against the Span- 
iards.* The number of settlers who were finally able to assemble 
in Isleta, including seven missionaries,* was approximately fifteen 
hundred. Of these there were only one hundred and twenty men 
capable of bearing arms,’ and these were poorly equipped, the 
Indians having possessed themselves of more than two hundred 
firearms and a large quantity of ammunition.® 

The total number killed, as reported by Garcia, was one hun- 
dred and twenty,’ or less than one-third of the total number killed 
throughout the whole province. These must have been for the 
most part inhabitants of Rio Abajo, though some accounted for 
by him were settlers of Santo Domingo and of other northern 
jurisdictions. In the vicinity of Sandia, which was the real center 
of the revolt in Rio Abajo, the slaughter must have been terrible, 
for this was one of the most thickly settled districts in the whole 
province, mention being made in the documents of seventeen 
haciendas and estancias on one side of the river alone from Ala- 
meda to the estancia of Juan Dominguez, three leagues below that 
pueblo.* All of these were completely devastated by the Indians, 
and from many of them none of the settlers escaped. 


6. The Revolt at Zuni and Other Outlying Pueblos 


The part played in the revolt of the outlying pueblo of Acoma 
has already been treated in connection with the uprising of the 

'“Notificasion y Prision,” in Auttos tocantes, 14. 

*Auto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 17. 

SAuto of Otermin, in Autos Pertenecientes, 72. 

‘The following were the missionaries who escaped to Isleta: Fray 
Nicolis Hurtado, Fray Francisco Muiioz, Fray Tomas de Tobalina, Fray 
Juan de Zabaleta, Fray Diego de Parraga, Fray Antonio de Ciera, and 
Fray José Bonillo. (See Auto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 19.) 

‘Autos of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 18, 

®4utos of Garcia, His Alcaldes, and Others, in Auttos tocantes, 25. 

tAutos of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 19. 

Auto of Juan Huartte, in Autos Pertenecientes, 18; Ibid., 19. 
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Queres nation. The only mention made in the documentary 
sources of 1680 concerning the part taken by the distant Zuni 
pueblos is the statement of Otermin to the effect that the Indian 
besiegers of Santa Fé told him that the Spanish inhabitants of 
Zuni were all dead.' 

At the Moqui towns, in Arizona, inhabited by a tribe of In- 
dians similar in their habits and customs to the Pueblos of New 
Mexico, though speaking a Shoshonean dialect, and who had re- 
fused on a former occasion to take part in another planned revolt 
headed by the pueblo of Taos, the revolutionary influence was 
also felt, and it resulted in the death of the four resident mis- 
sionaries, and the destruction of the Christian churches.* 

Thus it will be seen how extensive was the revolt started by the 
northern pueblos of the province of New Mexico, who had not 
only these tribes as their allies, but also the inhabitants of other 
districts distant as far as two hundred leagues from the villa.* 


7. The Condition of the Province Following the Outbreak in the 
Pueblos 


The condition of the province of New Mexico now beggared 
description. From Taos to Isleta, a distance of over fifty leagues, 
the whole country, with the exception of Santa Fé was devastated 
and depopulated. The estancias and haciendas of the Spanish 
settlers had been robbed both of household goods and of the 
horses and cattle of the fields, while many of the houses had been 
destroyed by fire. The churches, where not burned, had been 
stripped of their sacred vessels, robbed of their ornaments, and in 
every way as completely and foully desecrated as Indian sacri- 
lege and indecency could suggest,> while the sacred vestments had 

“Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 32. Hodge (Handbook of 
American Indians, part 2, 1018) mentions one missionary only as being 
killed there, and Vetaneur (Chronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio 
de Mewico, 100) says the padre at Aguico, one of the Zuni pueblos, 


escaped. 
““Declarasion de Pedro naranjo de nacion queres,” in Autos Pertene- 


cientes, 27. 

®Fewkes, in Handbook of American Indians, part 1, 561. 

‘Auto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé, in Auttos tocantes, 73. 

we sen el Pueblo de sandia, se hallaron Vnos Santos corporales 
escrementados y dos calises dentro de vna_ petaca, escondidos entre 
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been made use of by the Indians as trophies in the dances and 
festivities celebrating their success... But sadder and more seri- 
ous than all this was the number that had been killed. Through- 
out the entire province it had been the aim of the Indians to 
totally exterminate the Spaniards, and consequently no mercy had 
been shown, as the Spaniards never tired of telling, even to the 
children at the breast, nor to the zealous padres who administered 
the Holy Faith. In all there were more than three hundred and 
eighty Spanish men, women, and children, including servants, 
who were killed, while this number did not include the eighteen 
priests, two lay religious, and the prelate of the church of Santa 
‘6.2. Those who were not killed, as quickly as possible after the 
revolt began to assemble in Isleta and in the villa, and, in this 
way, the Indians having got possession of more than thirty leagues 
in the center of the province,* the two divisions of refugees were 
completely cut off from each other, and each was led by the In- 
dians to believe that the other had been destroyed.* 

Having thus seen how the Indians took measures to rid them- 
selves of the Spaniards all over the province, the motives that 
prompted them, the execution of their designs in the different 
pueblos, and the resultant condition of the province, we come now 
to the measures that were adopted by the refugees in Santa Fé 


and Isleta for their defense. 


IV. THE DEFENSIVE EFFORTS OF THE SPANIARDS FOLLOWING THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLT 


1. In the Northern Jurisdictions 


(1) Receipt of the News of the Revolt, and Defensive Meas- 
ures Adopted at Santa Fé.—The first recorded intimation that 
Governor Otermin had concerning a general revolt of the natives 

5 co) 


estiercol, y una echura de un crusifixo quitado a asotes la enearnacion y 
el Varnis,—escrementado el lugar del aciento de la sacra ara de] altar 
maior, y una echura del Senor San Franco quitados los vrassos ajachassos, 


” (See Auto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé. in Auttos tocantes, 73.) 


14uto of the Cabildo of Santa Fé, in Auttos tocantes, 73. 


*Tbid. 

*Autto de Junta de guerra,” in Auttos tocantes, 61. 

“Auto Para pescr nuestra Resena de armas cavallos y otras cosas,” in 
Auttos tocantes, 45. 
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of New Mexico came to him, as previously noted, on the 9th day 
of August in the form of three notices to that effect, one each 
being received from aos, Galisteo, and Pecos. At the same time 
the Indian governors and captains of the Tanos and neighboring 
pueblos appeared in the villa, corroborating the reports, and desig- 
nating two Indians of Tesuque as the messengers who had deliv- 
ered the order to them to take part in the revolt, which they stated 
was to begin on the night of August 13. Upon the receipt of 
this intelligence Otermin lost no time in taking the matter in 
hand, and “with all the promptness which the case demanded” he 
despatched the maestro de campo Francisco Gomez Robledo to 
Tesuque to arrest Catua and Omtua and bring them to the vi/la. 
At the same time “with the least possible delay” he sent notices to 
the alcaldes mayores of all the jurisdictions in the province with 
instructions for them to notify the settlers in their respective dis- 
tricts of the plans of the Indians,’ “in order that the churches 
might not be profaned,” and that a force of men might be put 
under arms upon the shortest possible notice.? 

In the meantime the arrest of Catua and Omtua resulted in the 
premature outbreak of the Indians that night, and accordingly the 
efforts of Otermin to thwart them in their plans proved of no 
avail, for in a few hours after the capture of the messengers at 
Tesuque the whole province, outside of the immediate jurisdiction 
of Santa Fé, was in arms. As a result, only the settlers nearest the 
villa received Otermin’s orders, and the statement of Davis that 
“the most vigorous measures were taken to roll back the tide of 
rebellion,” the settlers in the north being “ordered to repair to 
Santa Fé,” is partly fictitious and altogether misleading. In the 
first place, as we shall see later, Otermin was absolutely unaware 
of the real seriousness of the revolt until August 12, and conse- 
quently no effort was made by him prior to that time “to roll 
back the tide of rebellion,” and practically his only efforts after 
that were in defense of the villa. In the second place, none of the 
settlers of the province, outside the jurisdiction of Santa Fé, were 
ordered to come to the villa until August 13, at which time 


‘4uto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 1. 
*“Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 3. 
°Davis, The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, 290-291. 
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Otermin decided to call in the settlers from La Canada, and these, 
who were then the only inhabitants of the northern jurisdictions 
alive outside of the villa, together with the inhabitants of Los 
Cerillos, who reached Santa Fé the night before, were, according 
to Otermin’s sworn statement. the only inhabitants outside of the 
environs of the villa who were able to reach there.t Conse- 
quently, in those places where the settlers themselves did not 
learn of the plans of the Indians, they were completely taken off 
their guard by this sudden and unexpected revolt, with the results 
as previously stated in the story of the outbreak in the different 
pueblos. 

Early on the morning of the next day (August 10) Otermin 
became aware of the uprising of the Indians north of Santa Fé, 
when the soldier named Pedro Hidalgo returned from Tesuque, 
only two leagues north of the villa, with the news that all the in- 
habitants of that pueblo and of Cuvamunque were in arms, having 
already killed Fray Juan Pio as he was attempting to say mass to 
the Christian apostates, while he himself narrowly escaped. Im- 
mediately upon the receipt of this news Otermin took active meas- 
ures for safeguarding his own jurisdiction against any possible 
Indian hostilities. Having already dispatched his orders and ad- 
vices to the different alcaldes mayores of the province, and as the 
tenor of his auto? of that date shows, having no apparent anxiety 
concerning their ability to cope successfully with any possible hos- 
tilities in their respective jurisdictions, Otermin now took meas- 
ures to put the villa in a better state of defense. Accordingly, 
Francisco Xavier, the secretary of government and war, was in- 
structed to assemble all the people of the jurisdiction of Santa Fé 
and its environs in the royal houses (casas reales) in order that 
offensive and defensive plans against the enemy might be adopted 
if the nature of the case should demand it (si l/egare el caso). 
At the same time all the royal arquebuses, blunderbusses, swords, 
daggers, shields, and munitions which were in the armory and 


‘Auto (de Otermin),’” in Auttos tocantes, 32. 


**Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 3. This auto begins as 
follows: ‘“Luego Yneontinente en dho dia mes Y ano dhos su ssa el Sr 
govor y Capn gen dijo que por qo tiene despachadas sus hordenes a los 
alealdes mayores pa que den abiso en sus partidos Y se asista a la defensa 
de los Santos templos por que no sean profanados del henemigo 
mdo a el SSo de govon y gua aga rrecojer a estas casas Rs toda ‘la Jente.” 
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storehouse of the villa were taken out, that the servants who were 
not so provided might be supplied. And at the approach of night 
sentinels were placed around the villa, while a squad of soldiers 
was stationed in the church to guard the “Holy Sacrament and 
things of divine cult.” All these plans had been determined 
upon following the arrival of Hidalgo in the villa about seven 
o’clock in the morning, and in less than four hours Xavier noti- 
fied the Governor that they had all been put into execution as he 
had ordered.* 

Having adopted these defensive measures at Santa Fé, and 
thinking that similar ones were being adopted in the various juris- 
dictions, as he had ordered, it is clearly evident that Otermin be- 
lieved all necessary precautions for the safety of the province had 
been taken. Of the movements of the Indians, and the real seri- 
ousness of the situation, however, he was in almost total ignorance, 
and had he but known that at that very moment the Indians all 
over the province were slaving the unprotected settlers, devastat- 
ing their property, and profaning the churches and convents, with 
the aim of putting an end to the villa last, his surprise would 
doubtless have been as great as was his anxiety for his own and 
his people’s safety some days later. 

It was probably the kindness of fate, therefore, that new reports 
of the extent and character of the revolt came in gradually, as 
they did during this and the succeeding days, until the worst was 
learned and the actual siege of the villa was in progress, conducted 
by a horde of savage demons, who having killed as many of the 
settlers elsewhere as possible, now danced in their glee around the 
besieged refugees in the government buildings, thinking that they 
would fall as had the others in the neighboring jurisdictions. The 
next report that Otermin received, following that brought in by 
Hidalgo, reached him about five o’clock the same evening, when 
there arrived at Santa Fé the alférez Nicolas Lusero and Antonio 
Gémez, two soldiers who had been despatched previous to the re 
volt by the alcalde mayor at Taos with notices of the conspiracy 
and rebellion of the Indians there, but who brought other and more 
serious news than that forwarded from Taos. These soldiers, as 


“Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 3. 
2“Testimo (de Xavier),” in Auttos tocantes, 3. 
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before noted, had halted for a short while on their way to the 
villa at the house of Luis de Quintana in the La Canada settle- 
ment, where he and the people of his jurisdiction were gathered 
to defend themselves from the Tewa Indians who had gone on the 
war path that morning before day. From Quintana, Lusero and 
Gémez brought to Otermin news of the murders, atrocities, and 
devastations already committed in those districts. It was with 
much danger and difficulty that they had finally been able to 
reach the villa, many arrows and arquebuses having been shot at 
them by the Indians as they fled through the woods north of 
Santa Fé.' 

Otermin now determined to learn the full extent of the revolt, 
and accordingly he ordered the maestro de campo. Francisco Gomez, 
to take an escort of soldiers and reconnoiter all the pueblos of the 
Tewa and the jurisdiction of La Canada in order to ascertain the 
number of murders committed; the extent of damage done; and 
what remedial measures might be adopted.* Taking the original 
auto of Otermin as my authority, I find that there is no founda- 
tion for the statement of Davis that Otermin instructed Gomez 
to bring in the refugees assembled ai La Canada.* Otermin did 
not instruct these people to join him in the villa until August 13, 
and then the order was sent to their leader and alcalde mayor, 
Luis de Quintana, to bring them in, and not to the maestro de 
campo, Francisco Gémez.* On the 12th of August Gomez and his 
men returned to the villa with the report that more than thirty 
deaths had been accounted for in the Tewa and La Canada juris- 
dictions, and that the Indians, having committed many other 
atrocities, were fortified in Santa Clara and the Sierra del Arroyo 
de Tesuque.* There is no foundation in the original declarasion 
of Gomez for the statement of Davis that he reported that the in- 
habitants of La Canada had all been massacred.® One incident 
reported by Gomez, while not pertinent, is interesting. He stated 


'Dilijencia Y declaragion,” in Auttos tocantes, 3-4. 
*Tbid., 4. 

“Davis, The Spanish Conquest of New Mesxico, 291. 
*““Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 5. 


“Auto y declarasion del mro de camPo Franeo gomez,” in Auttos 
tocantes, 4. 
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that he and his soldiers captured an Indian revolter whom they 
admonished many times “‘to surrender himself in peace,” to which 
the apostate replied that he had rather die and go to Ynfierno 
than do such a thing. Accordingly the Spaniards killed him. 

On the same day that Gomez returned with the report of the 
revolt of the Tewa Indians the inhabitants of Los Cerrillos, who 
were defending themselves in the house of the sarjento mayor, 
Vernabe Marquez, near the pueblo of San Marcos,’ appealed to 
Otermin for aid, which was granted them that night,? thus mak- 
ing it possible for them to join the main body of the people at 
Santa Fé. About the same time that this appeal came to Oter- 
min, the news of the revolt of the Tanos, Pecos, San Marcos, and 
La Ciénega Indians was received.t| This must have come as a 
severe shock to the Spaniards, for only a few days previous the 
chiefs of these pueblos had voluntarily come to Santa Fé to make 
known the plans of the Indians, and they more than any other 
would naturally have been regarded as friendly to the Spanish 
cause. Still later in the same day, as a fitting climax to the news 
that had already been received, came the first recorded intimation 
that the Indians of the whole province, having already wreaked 
their vengeance on the inhabitants in the other jurisdictions, were 
now making preparations to lay siege to the villa. 

The situation was now known to be critical in the extreme, and 
the most energetic measures were deemed necessary in the light of 
all this new information. Realizing for the first time that the 
revolt was general; that the Indians had already possessed them- 
selves of the property and munitions of many murdered Span- 
iards, whose numbers he could not estimate, through not having 
been able to receive any replies to the dispatches that he had sent 
to the alcaldes in the neighboring jurisdictions; and conscious 
that the churches all over the province had been profaned, and 
that similar outrages were likely to occur in the church and con- 
vent at Santa Fé, Otermin issued orders to the Reverend Padre 
Predicador Fray Francisco Gomez de la Cadena “to consummate 


*Declarasion de un indio alsado——,” in Auttos tocantes, 9. 
*“Auto (de Otermin) 
SIbid., 32. 

‘*Ibid., 5. 

*Tbid. 
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the Holy Sacrament” and in conjunction with Padre Francisco 
Farfan to collect the images, sacred vessels, and other things of the 
church and bring them without delay to the governor’s residence 
(Palacio). And in anticipation of the premeditated attack on 
the villa by the allied force of Indians, orders were issued to Quin- 
tana and all the inhabitants at La Cafiada who were with him, 
to come at once to Santa Fé, that, all together, they “might 
resist the fury of the enemy” until expected aid should be received 
from Garcia:' for it was not known that the inhabitants of Rio 
Abajo under the latter’s command at Isleta, thinking al! the 
northern settlers dead, were even then preparing to abandon the 
province in the hope of saving their own lives. 

With the inhabitants of La Cafiada, Los Cerrillos, and the 
environs of the villa all collected at Santa Fé, the whole body of 
refugees there numbered about one thousand persons,? of whom 
less than one hundred were men capable of bearing arms, the rest 
heing for the most part women and children.* In such a pre- 
carious condition every precaution and every possible means of 
defense was now adopted. The entire body of the people, with 
all the horses and cattle and other provisions and necessities for a 
siege, were collected in the royal houses ; entrenchments were thrown 
up, and fortifications and guards stationed around them; the roofs 
of the houses were covered with armed soldiers; and in the doors 
of the houses were placed the two pieces of cannon, mounted on 
their carriages and pointing to the openings of the street where 
the enemy were expected to attack. In this way did the com- 
paratively small band prepare itself to withstand successfully the 
attack of the combined forces of all the Indian allies. 

Having taken every possible precaution in the villa, and being 
anxious concerning the settlers, Otermin now made final efforts 
to learn definitely of their fate, hoping that some of them might 
yet be alive. Not having heard from the alcalde mayor of 
Galisteo, to whom he had despatched an order three days previous 
by two Indian servants, nor from Garcia in Rio Abajo, to whom 
at the same time he had also despatched an order by a soldier 


in Auttos tocantes, 5. 
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named Lucas de Ganboa, Otermin determined to make confidants 
of two Christian Indians, and send them to the jurisdictions of 
the Tanos and Queres in order that he might learn for a certainty 
of the true state of affairs there. Trusting these Indians because 
they left their families in his care in the villa, and having be- 
stowed upon them kindnesses and presents to enlist them in this 
undertaking, Otermin despatched them “in the said confidence,” 
on Thursday, August 13, with letters and orders to the alcaldes 
mayores of the 'Tanos and Queres jurisdictions, in case they should 
be found alive.t’ All that day and night the inhabitants of the 
villa anxiously awaited the return of the messengers and the news 
that they might bring. Nor did they have long to wait, for on 
the next morning (August 14) the two Indians came fleeing into 
the vi//la with news that confirmed the gravest fears of the Span- 
iards. ‘They reported that more than five hundred Indians from 
Pecos, San Marcos, La Ciénega, Galisteo, San Cristébal, and San 
Lazaro, led by a Tanos Indian named Juan, to whom Otermin 
had entrusted an order to be carried to the alcalde at Galisteo, 
were less than a league away, and that they were only waiting for 
the arrival of the Taos, Picuris, and Tewa Indians to begin the 
attack on the vi/la. This they intended to level to the ground, 
and after killing the Governor and all those with him they were 
to return undisturbed to their ancient liberties and the adoration 
and obedience of the gods of their fathers. 

(2) The Siege of Santa Fé.—Completely cut off from the out- 
side world, with the last hope of reinforcements from the nearby 
jurisdictions gone, and surrounded on all sides by an overwhelm- 
ing force of hostile Indians, the Spaniards in Santa Fé resigned 
themselves to the siege. It began on Thursday, August 15.° 


‘*Auto y dilijencia,” in Auttos tocantes, 5. 

*Tbid., 5-6. 

‘The original source for the events of the siege of Santa Fé is an auto 
of Otermin dated August 13 at the beginning and August 20 at the end. 
From this it would seem that the auio was a continuous one being 
added to from day to day, though the events mentioned in it as occurring 
after the 13th seem to have been recorded at one time, and undoubtedly 
without any effort to fix accurately the dates thereafter mentioned. While 
Otermin does not say definitely when the siege began, he does say that 
after nine days, “during which time the siege lasted” (que duro el sitio, 
see: “Auto (de Otermin),” in Auitos tocantes, 32), he ceased fighting 
with the Indians about the 11th hour of the 20th day of August. (See: 
“Autto (de Otermin): Salieron el dia 22.” in Auttos tocantes, 7.) This 
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Early that morning the enemy was discovered in the plain of Las 
Milpas de San Miguel, south of Santa Fé, sacking the houses as 
they approached the villa.1 Otermin at once sent out a troop of 
soldiers to reconnoiter the advancing enemy, when Juan, the 
leader of the Indians, was seen on horseback, armed with an 
arquebus, sword, dagger, and other Spanish military equipment, 
and with a sash of red taffeta, which they recognized as belonging 
to the convent of Galisteo, around his waist. By favering him 
the soldiers finally induced him to enter the plaza of the villa in 
order to talk to the Governor. Here Otermin chided him for hav- 
ing betrayed the confidence which had been imposed in him, to 
which the Indian replied that it could not now be helped, since 
already many religious and other Spaniards had been killed, and 
that the Indians who came with him were fully determined to 
complete their plans by sacking the villa and killing all the Span- 
iards who were there, unless they were willing to withdraw from 
the country. And that they might know the decision of the 
Spaniards in this regard they had brought with them two crosses, 
one red and the other white, between which the besieged must 
choose, the former signifying resistance on their part, and the 
latter that they would abandon the province. Otermin, however, 
was unwilling even to consider this alternative, and instead ad- 
monished them to cease their hostile actions and return to their 
homes, promising to pardon them for their treason against the 
king and for the crimes and sacrileges which they had already 


would make the beginning of the siege the 11th day of August, though 
as has been seen it was not until the 14th that the people in Santa Fé 
actually became aware that a body of Indians was near the villa, and it 
was not until the 15th that they were seen approaching. It thus appears 
that Otermin considered the siege as beginning with the first measures 
that were adopted for the defense of the villa, which were taken on 
August 11 when Francisco Xavier was ordered to summon all the people 
of the villa and its jurisdiction to the royal houses where they might be 
able to defend themselves if the necessity should arise. It has seemed 
mere logical to me, however, to consider the siege as beginning with the 
actual investment of Santa Fé by the Indians on August 15, and according 
to this view it could only have lasted five days. In regard to this question 
Bancroft seems to be unable to determine whether this siege lasted five or 
seven days, while the statement of Davis (‘Papers American Historical 
Institute,” II], 173) that the actual siege lasted ten days is without 
foundation. 

‘For this and all other facts concerning the siege, not otherwise re- 
ferred to. see “auto y dilijencia,” in Auttos tocantes, 5-7. 
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committed. But no such promise from the Spaniards, whom they 
had come to distrust,’ was to be considered, and accordingly Juan 
returned to his people, who received him back in their midst with 
great shouts, the ringing of bells, and the burning of the chapel 
of San Miguel. 

The die was now cast and nothing remained but to fight. 
Thinking it best, therefore, to attack this body of Indians before 
the main division of the allies came up, Otermin despatched a 
troop of soldiers to dislodge them from the plain of San Miguel. 
Immediately upon seeing the Spanish soldiers leave the royal 
houses, the Indians met them on the outskirts of the vil/a, and so 
furiously did they fight, that in order to save the day the Gov- 
ernor was obliged to go in person with reinforcements for his men. 
The Indians fortified themselves behind the houses of the villa, 
however, where they fought with the arms and munitions of those 
they had already killed elsewhere, and all day long the battle 
raged. By evening the Indians were nearly conquered, and hav- 
ing lost many of their warriors, they collected a large number of 
cattle, set fire to the houses on that side of the villa, and, gather- 
ing up their dead, withdrew. Not a single casualty is reported 


> 


on the side of the Spaniards, though the number of Indians killed 
was considerable. Davis says that the Spaniards had a few killed 
in this engagement,’ but | can find no authority for such a state- 
ment. The total loss on the side of the Spaniards during the 
whole siege, as will be seen, was only five. 

At just this critical moment, however, the expected aid arrived 
from the Tewa, Taos, and Picuris Indians, who now threw them- 
selves on the other side of the villa. In this extremity the Span- 
iards, in order that the northern allies might not take complete 
possession of the villa, were forced to abandon the pursuit of the 
Tanos, who then escaped in flight. It was already past sundown 
when the fresh warriors arrived. These at once began the attack 
with such “shamelessness and daring” that they were able to gain 
an eminence behind the royal houses, where they pitched their 
camp, and from where they discharged many arquebuses at the 


besieged in the houses. The attempt of the Spaniards to dislodge 


'(Declaracion) de diego Lopes,” in Autos Pertenecientes, 53. 
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them from this strategic position served only to increase their 
fury, and soon afterward they became masters of the cemetery, at 
the same time sacking and setting fire to the church and many 
houses of the vi//a, in which work of destruction they were aided 
by more and more people who kept assembling all the time.’ 

The Spaniards during all this time continued to hold their own 
until the Indians, failing in their attempt to set fire to the doors 
of the “Hermita de Nuestra Senhora,” which was situated in one 
of the towers of the royal palace,? by a stratagem were able to cut 
off the water supply, conducted from the river to the royal houses, 
for a space of two days and one night, during which time the 
cattle and horses began to die of thirst, not to mention the suffer- 
ing of the people themselves. 

Thinking that this was but the beginning of the end, the joy 
of the Indians now knew no bounds, for they believed that all 
must certainly perish the next day. Accordingly they took their 
stand around the royal houses singing the victory song and shout- 
ing loudly in their glee that “God the father of the Spaniards and 
Santa Maria their mother were dead.” and that their own gods 
whom they obeyed had never died.* 

Realizing that no terms could be made with the Indians, who 
during the siege had resented with redoubled fury every overture 
of peace that had been made to them, and realizing further the im- 
possibility, in their present precarious condition, of remaining an- 
other day shut up in the royal houses, Otermin called a council of 
war, at which it was decided that it would be better to die fighting 
ihan of starvation and hunger. Accordingly, it was decided to offer 
open battle to the enemy at daybreak the next morning (August 
20). And at that time the small force of Spaniards “invoking t!: 
name of the Virgin Santa Maria” rushed from the royal houses 
upon the surprised Indians, running over them and trampling 
them under their horses feet, and dislodging them from the streets 
and houses in which they were. ‘The Indians were completely 
discomfited by this sudden and unexpected attack from the Span- 


'The document reads—‘juntandose todos los dias mas y mas jente.” 
which indicates that the events recorded extended not only into the next 
day but probably for several more, 
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iards, and in a few hours (Otermin says he stopped fighting at 
the 11th hour of the morning), after two small skirmishes,t more 
than fifteen hundred of their number were in flight. three hundred 
were left dead in the vi/la, and forty-seven others were captured ; 
while eleven firearms, more than eighty head of cattle, and other 
spoils were regained by the Spaniards and taken back to the roval 
houses.” 

Thus, after a period of five davs, ended the siege of Santa Fé. 
During this time the Spaniards had been surrounded by a body of 
Indians nearly twice their total number. In the two pitched bat- 

| 


tles of this siege, as well as in the various skirmishes and minor 
engagements, the casualties among the Indians had been heavy, 
while the Spaniards during the whole time lost only the maestro 
de campo, Andrés Gomez, and four soldiers. A number, however, 
were wounded, including the Governor, who received a painful 
though not dangerous flesh wound in the breast. The heavy loss 
of the Indians as compared with that of the Spaniards can be ac- 
counte! for by the fact that the latter were better trained in the 
more improved and scientific tactics of war, and consequently 
fought with more system and organization. ‘The real strength of 
the Indians, on the other hand, lay not in their organization as a 
military body, but merely in their superior numbers. Neverthe- 
less, it is not to be wondered at that the Spaniards considered the 
outcome miraculous, and due to the “most serene Virgin,” whose 
name they had invoked in their skirmishes and attacks upon the 
Christian apostates. 

(3) The Decision to Retreat, and the Abandonment of Santa 
Fé.—The condition of the Spaniards following the defeat and rout 
of the Indians was hardly less critical than during the siege. 
From the forty-seven captured Indians, who after having testified 
concerning the revolt were shot by the Spaniards, Otermin learned 
that the Christian apostates were allied in their work of destruc- 
tion with their old enemies, the “infidel Apaches,” and that al- 
ready from Taos to Isleta, a distance of fifty-one leagues, they 
had devastated the whole country and had killed all the people in 


the province with the exception of those in the royal houses, and 
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the inhabitants of Rio Abajo, who had assembled at Isleta follow- 
ing the general convocation and revolt of the natives.'. Being thus 
completely cut off from the other survivors of the ruined and pil- 
laged country, and having to depend altogether on the resources 
of the villa, which Otermin found to be scanty in the extreme, the 
situation of the Spaniards was a perilous one. The food supply 
in the vi/ia was almost exhausted by a number of cattle having 
died during the siege and those that were yet alive, together with 
the tired and weakened horses, had to be driven daily to the river 
for water. ‘This necessitated a guard of soldiers to protect them 
from the enemy, and this left the garrison practically unde- 
fended.?, Moreover, the houses of the villa had all been burned 
and men. women, children, and beasts were crowded together in 
the royal houses as the only place of shelter and of defense against 
the Indians. 

It was evident that it would be useless to attempt to maintain 
themselves longer in such a condition. Hearkening, therefore, to 
the unanimous plea of alcaldes, captains of war, soldiers, and mis- 
sionaries, Otermin, looking as he said, “to the greater service of 
the two majesties,” determined on the 21st day of August to 
best military 


abandon the vi/la and mareh towards Isleta, in the 
order possible, before the Indians could recover from their losses, 
ally themselves with the Apaches, and make anoiher attack.’ 
Accordingly, orders were issued to the secretary of government 
and war, Francisco Xavier, to collect all the property of the Gov- 
ernor’s own hacienda and distribute it equally among the peo- 
ple in the royal houses, that they might go out “protected and 
sustained.”* These provisions as distributed to the one thousand 
and more men, women, and children, consisted chiefly of wearing 
apparel, such as shoes, shirts, uniforms, overcoats, and other sup- 
plies, together with all the horses that were left, for the use of 

‘“*Autto (de Otermin): Salieron el dia 22,” in Auttos tocantes. 7. This 
was the first definite information that Otermin had concerning the escape 
of the Rio Abajo people, since the Indians had led him to believe dur- 
ing the siege that those in the villa were the only ones that had escaped 
in the whole province. (See “Auto Parar pasar nuestra Resena de armas 
cavallos y otras cosas,” in Auttos tocantes, 45.) 

*“Auto (de Otermin),” in Auttos tocantes, 8. 

3Tbid. 


*lbid, 
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the people in leaving the province. The value of all these things 
which Otermin gave, free of charge, was according to the estimate 
of Xavier, 8,000 pesos.!. These supplies having been distributed 
it was decided to set out the same day and march one league from 
the villa.? 

Thus, turning their backs on the charred remains of what had 
once been the houses and the church of the villa of Santa Fé,* 
this body of refugees, with their faces toward the south, started 
out through the ruined districts to join their countrymen and fel- 
low sufferers, who, as they thought, were at Isleta, but who, as will 
be seen, had already left that pueblo in defense of their own lives 
a week before. 


2. Defensive Efforts in Rio Abajo 


(1) Efforts of Garcia to Communicate with the Northern 
Refugees.—On Sunday, August 11, having collected as many of 
the settlers of his jurisdiction as possible in Isleta, Garcia deter- 
mined before turning his back for good on the devastated country 
that stretched before him to the north, to make a last stand at 
his house, three and one-half leagues below Sandia,* in order to 
try to learn something definite and reliable of the fate of the 
Governor and the inhabitants of the other jurisdictions. Here 
for two whole days, “as loyal vassals of his majesty,” he and his 
six sons attempted to fortify themselves, being completely cut off 
from all outside aid by the besieging Indians who surrounded 
their house in mounted squads. Nevertheless, three different mes- 
sages were despatched to the Governor, but none of them came 
into his hands, because the whole thirty leagues to the villa was 
completely infested by the enemy.° 

At the same time, it will be remembered, Otermin in Santa Fé 
was trying to get in communication with the Rio Abajo people. 


*“Testimonio Avisa pa salir,” in Auttos tocantes, 8. 

**Autto (de Otermin) : Salieron el dia 22,” in Auttos tocantes, 8. From 
the title of this auto it appears that they started from the villa on the 
22nd, but the auto is dated in the text the 2]st, and states definitely 
that it was determined to march a league that same day. (se determino 
marchar oy dho dia hasta vna legua desta va.) 

STbid. 
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Such efforts on either side, however, were futile, for, as it is defi- 
nitely stated, no communication whatever passed between the two 
divisions." The statement of Davis, therefore, that Governor 
Otermin “directed that the Spaniards in the south take refuge in 
the pueblo of Isleta, under the command of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and there fortify themselves,” which “summons the settlers 
obeyed with alacrity,”? is purely fictitious. Moreover, with the 
very first attack of the Indians in Rio Abajo came the news that 
the Governor and all the settlers as far south as Santo Domingo 
were dead, and it would have been folly for the practically de- 
fenseless inhabitants of the southern jurisdictions to have at- 
tempted to assemble at any other place, since Isleta was the only 
pueblo north of the Piros nation that remained friendly to the 
Spaniards. On the night of the second day, therefore, having 
received no reply from his dispatches, and having learned that the 
people at Isleta were becoming restless and were beginning to set 
out for Mexico because of the current report that the Governor and 
the northern refugees were dead,* Garcia collected his horses, aban- 
doned his hacienda, and joined the other citizens of his jurisdic- 
tion in Isleta.* 

(2) The Decision to Abandon Isleta——Having failed in his 
desperate attempts to ascertain the fate of the Governor and his 
division, and having every reason to believe the reports that they 
were all dead, it now behooved Garcia to determine on some plans 
for the safety of the fifteen hundred Spaniards at Isleta. The con- 
dition of these people he found serious in the extreme when he 
joined them in that pueblo on the night of August 13. Owing to 
the great haste in which the refugees had assembled there the 


**Auto Para pasar nuestra Resena de armas cavallos y otras cosas,” in 
Auttos tocantes, 45; Auto of Otermin, in Jbid., 57; “Autto de Junta de 
guerra,” in Ibid., 68. 

*Davis, The Spanish Conquest of New Mewico, 290-291. 

*‘The Rio Abajo people were told by the Indians that they were the 
only ones in the province that had escaped the general slaughter, just as 
the same story was told to those at Santa Fé (see “Auto Para pasa 
nuestra Resena de armas cavallos y otras cosas,” in Auttos tocantes, 45). 
and it is a peculiar co-incidence that each division learned of the preser- 
vation of the other on the same day (August 20), after the former hac 
already retreated as far as Socorro (see Auto of Garefa, in Autto: 
tocantes, 21), and the latter had successfully withstood the siege of Santa 
Fé. (See Auto of Otermin, in Auttos tocantes, 33.) 

*““Notificasion y Prision,” in Auttos tocantes, 15. 
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Sunday previous, only a limited supply of provisions and muni- 
tions were taken with them, and these were rapidly diminish- 
ing, so that they could at that time count on their supply of ready 
provisions lasting not longer than eight more days,! while of 
munitions they possessed only the few rounds which they carried 
in their pouches.?- The Indians, on the other hand, were in pos- 
session of large quantities of munitions, and had collected large 
stores of provisions and other property.*® It is thus seen how 
poorly prepared were the refugees, who included only one hundred 
and twenty able-bodied men,* for undergoing a siege, not to men- 
tion the impossibility of attempting to send a force of men to 
ascertain the fate of the Governor, or for a reconquest of the 
province.’ For, as was pointed out, to have attempted either 
would only have resulted in the destruction of all, and especially 
of the women and children who would have been left practically 
undefended in the pueblo.» Moreover, the fear of an attack from 
the Northern Indians at any time was paramount. Such an at- 
tack would doubtless have been made had the siege of Santa Fé 
not been in progress at that time, while the Indians of Isleta, the 
natives of which pueblo alone outnumbered the refugees, were be- 
coming restless and warlike, due to the threats that had come 
to them from the other pueblos and especially those of their own 
nation for not having taken part in the revolt." 

In this situation, therefore, Garcia on August 14 called a coun- 
cil of all the men-at-arms in his division, together with the seven 
missionaries, in order that “as vassals of his majesty they might 
give their opinions, God being their witness, as to what should be 
done” in this extremity.* And it was the unanimous decision of 


1futtos tocantes, 24. 

*Auto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 19. 

Ibid. 

‘According to the statement of Captain Joseph Telles Xiron thirty men 
from Isleta were in the convoy despatched by the Governor to meet the 
wagons of supplies and provisions which was being sent by the viceroy 
from Mexico for the aid of the province, while others were reported as 
being at Zui. (See Auttos tocantes, 26.) 


‘Auttos tocantes, 18. 
‘Jbid., 26. 
Ibid., 22. 
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the mastros de campos, sarjentos mayores, captains, Missionaries, and 
soldiers, who expressed their opinions, that, considering their weak 
and impoverished condition, the pueblo should be abandoned and 
the whole body of the people should retreat towards Mexico, in as 
good military order as possible, until they should meet the wagons 
of supplies? and the escort that went with it, which had been started 
from Mexico the year previous for the aid and support of the 
religious of the province. This was supposed by that time to be 
not very far down the river. Garcia having heard the opinions 
as expressed not only by the soldiers, but by the missionaries as 
well, and looking as he said to the conservation of the lives of all 
in that pueblo, at once, as Lieutenant-Governor and Captain-Gen- 
eral, and with no superior authority above him in the whole 
province, as he thought, gave the order for the retreat.2 The 
preparations were begun promptly, and on August 14, which was 
the day before the actual siege of Santa Fé began, this weak and 
impoverished division started on its march to the south. 


It is not proposed to relate from this point the story of the 
retreat of the Spaniards from the province. Suffice it here to say 
that at Fray Cristobal on September 13 the division of Otermin 
overtook the Rio Abajo people, to whom a message ordering them 
to wait had been sent from below Isleta. From Fray Cristébal 
the retreat was continued, and on September 29 was reached a 
place called La Salineta, within the present limits of Texas, and 
only four leagues above the monastery of Guadalupe at the pass 
of the Rio del Norte. Here a junta de guerra was held, at which 
it was decided to make a settlement on the opposite side of the 
river, near the monastery of Guadalupe, at a place called La Toma 
del Rio del Norte, and from there to send an account of the revolt 
io the viceroy, asking him to aid in the reconquest of the province. 
With the settlement of the Spanish refugees from New Mexico at 
La Toma the real history of the civil and military settlements 
around El Paso begins, but this story must be told in another 


connection. 


14uttos tocantes, 18. 
*Auto of Garcia, in Auttos tocantes, 19. 
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DESTRUCTION OF HISTORICAL ARCHIVES OF TEXAS 
E. W. WINKLER 


I. BURNING OF THE OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF TEXAS 


The burning of the Office of the Treasurer of the Republic of 
Texas, in September, 1845, is narrated in a discussion between 
the Teras National Register. of Washington, and The Morning 
Star, of Mouston. The matter is closed with an official statement 
from the secretary of the treasury. In reading these accounts it 
should be borne in mind that the secretary of the treasury and the 
treasurer are not identical; the former was head of the treasury 
department, the latter was in charge of a bureau in that depart- 
ment. 

When President Houston ordered the various executive depart- 
ments from Austin to Houston, in March, 1842, the archives of all 
the departments were detained at Austin. With the exception of 
the general land office, the departments resumed their duties at 
Houston; as the land office was unable to transact business with- 
out its archives, it remained in Austin. After the attempt to re- 
move the archives by force, they were placed in the custody of a 
committee of citizens to await a settlement of the seat of govern- 
ment question. The constitutional convention decreed that Austin 
should be the seat of government until 1850. Thereupon the com- 
mittee surrendered the archives to the proper officials. The burn- 
ing of the Treasurer’s Office occurred after the committee had sur- 
rendered the archives to the treasurer, but before he had removed 
to Austin the archives pertaining to his bureau at Washington. 

As will be seen from the statement of the secretary of the treas- 
ury, the archives of the department—even that portion at Aus- 
tin—were not among those destroyed. The loss occasioned by this 
fire both to the government and to the historian, therefore, appears 
to have been unimportant. The account below shows the charac- 
ter and extent of the loss sustained. 


We regret to learn that about two o’clock on the morning of the 
9th inst. the office of the Treasurer of the Republic, at the City 
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of Austin, including the records and papers appertaining thereto, 
up to the commencement of the last administration, was entirely 
consumed by fire. It was doubtless the work of an incendiary, 
who may have hoped in this way to destroy existing evidence of 
defalcation or indebtedness to the Government. And this suppo- 
sition is the more probable from the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had announced his intention of placing the books and 
papers of his department in a condition to exhibit fully the ac- 
counts of debtors and defaulters, previous to the change of gov- 
ernment! [which would follow annexation]. 


A variety of contradictory reports have been in circulation re- 
cently relative to the Treasury Office that was burnt at Austin a 
few weeks since. We have hitherto deemed them unworthy of 
notice. for we had supposed that very few valuable papers were 
destroved. It will he recollected, however, that immediately after 
the news of the burning of the Office reached Washington, the 
editor of the Washington Register published a statement to the 
effect that the vouchers of the Office included those which showed 
the amount of indebtedness of the government defaulters, were 
destroyed. We thought that the article contained an intimation 
that the Office might have been burnt by one of the defaulters. 
How anv defaulter could ascertain that the evidences of his in- 
iquity were locked up in this Office is to us inexplicable, for we 
have ever supposed that it was the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of the Auditor and Comptroller to keep these evi- 
dences in their offices. The Treasurer, we supposed, merely kept 
the vouchers shewing the amount of money received and disbursed 
by him. Unless, therefore, he had in his office a part of the 
papers and documents belonging to other offices, the amount of in- 
jury sustained by the government cannot be very great. It is im- 
portant that the amount of injury that the government has sus- 
tained should be made known, and we sincerely hope that the 
Treasurer will publish a statement of the papers and documents 
that were consumed. By neglecting this he has already subjected 
himself to charges of a very discreditable character, as will be 
seen by the following extract from a letter published in the Mont- 
gomery Patriot of Oct. 25th. This letter, saves the Patriot, was 
written by a person who was at Austin when the conflagration 
took place: 

“Tt is known that the archives remained at Austin, under the 
superintendence of a committee, in the center of the town, until 
the latter part of August last, at which time President Jones and 
his cabinet arrived at Austin, and took possession of them. The 
Treasury Department was immediately moved some two or three 


‘Texas National Register, September 18, 1845. 
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hundred yards to a point near the river, to the Treasurer’s house, 
and there left without any person to care of them. 

“Immediately after the President and his Secretary and Treas- 
urer left for Washingion, and I think on the 11th of September 
about 2 o’clock in the morning, the house was discovered on fire 
and the flames issuing through the windows from the inside, vet 
no one lived in the house nor near it. 

“In the morning after the burning, the person having the key 
to the house reported that there was nothing of value in the house, 
yet the Treasurer had stated to Dr. Haney that the whole Treas- 
ury Department is burnt, together with a cart load of red backs.’ 


No satisfactory discovery has yet been made of the perpetrator 
of this base transaction [the burning of the Treasurer’s Office!, or 
of his motives. The archives destroyed were those of the Treas- 
urer’s Office, from the commencement of the Government to the 
first of January, 1840, all of which had been reported to other 
offices, and the evidences there are vet to be found. None of the 
papers, vouchers. or records of recent date were in that building, 
and whatever may have been the object of the villain who com- 
mitted the crime the Government will probably suffer no pecuniary 
loss. The principal sufferer is Dr. [ Moses] Johnson, the present 
Treasurer, who was the owner of the building.’ 


We have learned with pleasure that the Treasurer intends to 
publish a statement of the vouchers and public documents de- 
stroved in the Treasury Office that was burned at Austin a few 
weeks since. It appears that a large package of Promissory Notes 
that had been redeemed was in the Office at the time it was burned. 
These notes belonged to the Office of the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury. but had been removed to the Treasurer’s Office by the request 
of the Secretary. We understand that these notes had heen 
marked across the face with a pen and had been clipped in one 
or two places with scissors to denote that they had been cancelled. 
They were not deposited in an iron safe, but in a wooden 
box.* 


In the annual report for the year ending October 31, 1845, Sec 
retary of the Treasury, J. A. Greer, says: 


In the short time during which the archives formerly left in 
this city have been again in the possession of this Department, its 
ofticers have been too much occupied with its closing business to 
ascertain with certainty the amount of the national debt. 

‘The Morning Star, November 8, 1845. 


"Texas National Register, November 15, 1845. 
°’The Morning Star, December 2, 1845. 
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The burning of the Treasurer’s Office in this city, and the ex- 
aggerated reports of the quantity and importance of the papers 
lost on that occasion, have caused apprehensions in other quarters 
that the Government would suffer serious loss by the accident. 
For the satisfaction of the public, I will here mention that such 
is not the case. A large amount of promissory notes and audited 
drafts were there consumed, but they had all been previously can- 
celled, they are. moreover, on register in other offices. among the 
other liabilities of that class issued—though in the sum registered, 
it would be difficult to identify the separate bills of the amount 
destroved, since the detailed register of their cancelment was 
burnt with them. The other papers consumed, all of which be- 
longed exclusively to the Treasury Bureau, have in other offices 
either duplicates or a detailed registry which will answer the same 


purpose." 
Il. BURNING OF THE OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF TEXAS 


Through a misprint, a footnote on page 327 of Tue Quar- 
TERLY for April, 1911, gives the date of the burning of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office incorrectly as October 10, 1853. The office 
burned in 1855. The writer has made an effort to collect all in- 
formation obtainable in regard to this disaster. One of the prin- 
cipal documents has thus far eluded him in his search, but it is 
hoped that by submitting this fragmentary account attention will 
be drawn to this missing paper and its discovery assured. 

1. Condition of the Archives of the Adjutant General’s Office 
tn 1852.—A special committee from the house of representatives, 
appointed to examine and report on the condition of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, made a report on January 16, 1852, from which 


the following extract is made :* 


The committee are compelled to notice the want of sufficient 
means cr conveniences to protect and preserve the papers and 
books in that office, and in view of the great importance to the 
country that the archives of this office should be effectually pre- 
served. we recommend such an appropriation for this purpose as 
may be deemed necessary by the legislature. And they would fur- 
ther represent that the books containing the muster rolls, are in a 


Appendix to the Journal of the Senate of the first Legislature of the 
State of Texas, p. 16. 
*House Journal, 4th Legislature. pp. 566, 567. 
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torn and dilapidated condition, and are likely, unless soon tran- 
scribed, to be entirely defaced and destroyed. We deem it almost 
unnecessary to remind this honorable body of the absolute neces- 
sity and importance of preserving the muster rolls, not only on 
account of the pecuniary interest involved, but also as a proud 
memorial of the patriotism and self-sacrificing spirit of those who 
were ever ready to rally around the Lone Star, and to vield, if 
necessary, their lives in defence of Texian independence, and 
Texian soil. The muster rolls of those who fell at the Alamo, 
are almost entirely destroyed; and shall we, governed by a selfish 
spirit of economy, permit the only record of that “Spartan Band” 
to be lost, who offered their lives as a sacrifice upon the Altar of 
our Liberties, and who, in stemming the tide of Mexican oppres- 
sion, left as a rich inheritance to Texas, their memory, and the 
record of their heroic achievements? We feel that there can be 
but one response from every Texian heart. It will be necessary 
to record some of the other rolls which have never as yet been 


copied into any book. 


It was suggested to the committee in the early part of the ses- 
sion, the propriety of enquiring as to the policy of either abolish- 
ing the Adjutant General’s Office, or of merging it into that of 
the Land Office. In accordance with these intimations, we have 
given the subject our mature consideration, and we are induced 
to believe that it would be both impolitic and inexpedient at 
present to abolish this office. But they believe that by the next 
session of the legislature, there will be but little necessity to con- 
tinue it, and then it can, without detriment, be transferred, and 
made a part of the General Land Office. : 

H. B. ANpREws, Chairman. 
R. H. Taytor, 

EK. H. Tarrant, 

H. M. Lawson. 


2. The Burning of the Adjutant General’s Office in 1855.— 
Two weekly newspapers were published in Austin at the time 
when the Adjutant General’s Office was burned. Their day of 
publication was the same, Saturday. The first account of the fire, 
which follows, is from the Texas State Times of October 13, 1855; 
the second is from the State Gazette of the same date. 

|Oln' Wednesday morning between 5 and [4 o’]clock Major 


‘When the binder trimmed this volume of the Texas State Times he 
eut off a strip of the text one-fourth of an inch in width. An attempt 
has been made to supply the words or letters cut off; the words or letters 


supplied are in brackets. 
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Gillet was aroused by [the] noise of fire close to him. He rushed 
[from] his room and discovered the adjoining [room] containing 
the archives of the Adju[tant] General’s Department in flames. 
The win[ dow] shutter was open and had been, no doubt, | force ]d. 
At this point it is supposed the in[cendiar|y entered and fired 
the papers in the [said] office. All the army rolls, in fact every 
[impo]rtant paper in relation to the military [affairs of Texas, 
were consumed. ‘There is !u0 means to procure duplicates. 
The burn|ing| of no other archives could have been a [grea]ter 
loss to Texas. It will open the door |to thje defrauding of many 
persons of their | just] rights. Maj. Gillet made a rather nar| row | 
escape himself—a few more minutes |woul]d have sufficed to 
envelope his sleeping [apar|tment in flames. He lost all his 
house[ hold] and kitchen furniture—barely escaping [with] the 
clothes by his bedside. 

| Pr]ovidentially there was little breeze else [the] fire would 
have spread. 

[T]he incendiary who committed this attro| cious] deed, was, 
it is supposed, implicated in [the] forging transactions brought 
to ight a [few] months since. 

[T ]wo years ago Maj. Gillet called the at[tenti]on of the leg- 
islature to the propriety of [placi]ng these important papers in a 
fire proof [buildjing. Just then they were seized with [a ke]en 
fit of economy and refused. They [can] now see the result of 
their unwise parsi[ moni }ousness—‘Pennywise—pound-foolish.’ 


Early on Thursday morning last, the office of the adjutant gen- 
eral was discovered to be on fire, and in a short time the whole 
building was enveloped in flames. Gen. Gillett was barely able to 
save a few clothes. All the records of the office, and a large num- 
ber of important papers filed in the cases of applicants for relief 
are destroyed. It will be necessary for the legislature to make 
some provision for the identification of the claims proved by the 
records in this office. There is no doubt that the fire was the 
work of an incendiary. Gen. Gillett had carefully avoided having 
any fire kept in his room for some time past. The window of the 
oflice was found open, and the fire appeared to have been built on 
the floor. It is very likely that it was the work of some parties 
implicated in the charge of forgery, in whose cases the evidence of 
guilt was to be found in the Adjutant’s office. We hope some clue 
may vet be found for the discovery of the offenders. The Gazette 
office was immediately opposite the building destroyed, and had a 
North wind been blowing, we should have been burnt out, and 
also the block in which are situated the Hall House and Metro- 
politan. 
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3. Some Results of the Fire-—Governor Pease in his message 
to the sixth legislature, November 5, 1855, called attention to this 


fire and made the recommendations below :3 


I submit herewith a communication from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral,? in relation to the burning of his office, which contains all 
the information that has been obtained in regard to this truly 
lamentable occurrence, by which all the original archives of the 
War and Navy Departments of the late Republic of Texas, have 
been destroyed. 

This great loss should impress upon us the necessity of provid- 
ing suitable fire proof buildings, for the security of the remaining 
archives of our government. 

The records and papers of the State Department are now kept 
in an insecure wooden building, equally as liable to be fired either 
by accident or an incendiary, as was that of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. 

The building now occupied by the General Land Office, although 
sufficient for the period of its erection, is now entirely inadequate 
for the increased business of that office, a larger and more com- 
modious building would facilitate the despatch of its business, 
and the present Land Office would furnish ample rooms for those 
of our public offices that are not now supplied with fire proof 
buildings. 

This matter is commended to your consideration with a confi- 
dence that you will adopt all reasonable means to insure the safety 
of our public records. 

I also think it would be a measure of prudence, to have a person 
employed to guard our public buildings at night, this precaution 
might prevent them from being broken open, and their contents 
destroyed or taken away, and would render them more secure from 


fire. 


The recommendations of the governor were observed by the 
legislature. The sum of $40,000 was appropriated for the erec- 
tion of a new fire proof building for the use of the General Land 
Office’—the building still in use at present. It was further pro- 
vided that on completion of the new building, the one vacated by 
the General Land Office should be occupied by the Secretary of 
State, the Governor, and the Attorney General.* 


1Senate Journal, 6th Legislature, pp. 42, 43. 
*This communication from the Adjutant General has not been found. 


SGammel, Laws of Texas, 1V, 231. 
‘Ibid., IV, 236. 
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The regular session of the sixth legislature adjourned on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1856. On the same day Governor Pease sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Adjutant General, Major James S. Gillett :* 


Sir: 

The Legislature has adjourned without the passage of any law, 
prescribing the mode in which the duties in your office shall be 
performed, since the destruction of its records by fire, there is 
therefore no longer any occasion for the services of an Adjutant 
General. 

They also failed to make any appropriation for the salary. 

You will therefore consider your office vacated from and after 
the receipt of this letter. 

All documents and papers belonging to your office, you will 
please deposit in the office of the Secretary of State, taking his 
receipt therefor. 


The governor’s action in thus summarily suspending one of the 
State offices appears to have received the approval of the legisla- 
ture, for at its adjourned session in the following summer pro- 
vision was made for Major Gillett’s salary up to February 4th, but 
no longer. The office was formally abolished and its duties trans- 
ferred to the commissioner of claims by an act approved August 
1, 1856.2 The office of adjutant general was revived by an act 
approved February 14, 1860.° 


‘Executive Record, Vol. 276, p. 444. (MS.), in Department of State. 
*Gammel, Laws of Texas, IV, 435, 442. 
3Tbid., IV, 1409. 
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DOCUMENTS 
A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE SAN JACINTO CAMPAIGN 


[A copy of the following letter was obtained for THE QuaR- 
TERLY by Miss Katie Daffan of San Augustine, Texas. The orig- 
inal is in the possession of Rey. C. E. W. Dobbs, Pastor of the 
Eaton Street Baptist Church, Key West, Florida. He care- 
fully compared the copy with the original, and made a num- 
ber of corrections. He says: “The original . . . is in good 
preservation. On account of too frequent handling I find that 
several creases have almost rendered illegible perhaps half a dozen 
words in the four pages fool’s cap. The penmanship is remark- 
ably good.” The letter was written the second day after the hat- 
tle of San Jacinto by W. C. Swearingen to his brother Lemuel 
Swearingen of Scottsville, Kentucky. ] 


Texas Bufaloe Bieau, Apr. 23rd, 1836. 
Dear Brother: 

In my last letter 1 informed you that I should start the next 
day for Gen. Huston’s camp, and Joined him on the Colorado 
River, the Mexican Army was then Encamped on the oposite 
side of the River 3000 strong.’ Huston’s Army was including 
our 2 companies 1372 men, the next day after we Joined him 
he commenced a retreat back on the River Brassas, 15 miles above 
the town of San Felipe de Austin (which Gen. Huston had 
burnt?) the 2nd day after the Site of San Felipe was occupied 
by the Mexican Army Gen. Huston stationed 3 companies on the 
river oposite town to prevent their crossing. Santa Anna sent a 
detachment of 500 men to a ferry below San Felipe called Fort 
Bend and crossed them over and then sent the Remainder down 
to the same place and crossed his whole force. Santa Anna sta- 
tioned 2500 men at Fort Bend and took 500 of his Veterans and 
1 heavy Brass nine Pounder and pushed on to Harisburg on 


*The Mexican force at this place seems to have been less than 800. See 
THE QUARTERLY, IV, 244, note 5. 

*That is, caused to be burnt. Houston always denied that he gave the 
order to burn San Felipe. 
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Bufaloe Bieau, 35 miles from Fort Bend on his way to Galveston 
Island, the only port the Texans now have in their posession. 
Huston imediately crossed the Brasas and took up his march for 
Harisburg distant 57 miles we got to the bieau opposite Haris- 
burg in the evening and Santa Ana had left it that morning for 
Linches Ferry on the Road to Galveston Next morning our 
spies brought in the Mexican Mail Rider and the mail From 
which we learned that Santa Ana was with the army in person. 
Gen. Huston had ben compelled to give furlows to upwards of 
200 men to gow and cary their families beyond the Trinity River 
for Security, and one entire Company that was left oposite San 
Felipe went home instead of Joining us on our march, and when 
we reach Bufaloe Bieau we had 810 men, and before we got 
through examining the letters, our spies that crossed the Bieau 
brought in the Col. commanding the Mexican cavalry with a let- 
ter from Gen] Coss to Santa Ana stating that he would start the 
next morning from Fort Bend with 650 men to Join him at 
Linches Fery on Bufaloe Bieau, Gen. Huston then knew that 
Santa Ana had gone by way of New Washington on the bay. to 
destroy that place, and then to march up the Bieau to Linches 
Fery and Join Coss and march on to Galveston and take it Before 
Huston could find where he was, leaving the main body at Fort 
Bend to amuse Huston, Gen. Huston crossed the Bieau next day 
with 520 men and the 2 4 pounders that reached us on our march 
from the Brasas and left the balance to take care of our baggage 
and guard the camp. we lay in the Bushes on the road to watch 
Coss and the 650 men which was expected to pass that day but 
did not. as soon [as] it became dark we commenced a rapid 
march for Linches Fery, calculating that Santa Anna would not 
cross the Bieau untill the arival of Gen. Coss at 2 oclock A. M. we 
halted within 2 1/2 miles of Linches Fery at Sun rise on the 20th 
ultimo [sic], we formed our line of battle and proceeded to the 
fery. when we reached the Fery we found Santa Ana had not 
vet reached there, but was on his way up from Washington. Hus- 
ton picked his ground, placed his men, gave them his orders, then 
made them stack their arms in their places and told them to eat 
their breakfast and be ready to Receive them about 11 oclock A. 
M. ‘They came in sight drawn up in line, 400 infantry and 100 
horse with their 9 pounder in the center of their Infantry, at 
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about 350 yds distance they opened on what few they could see 
of us with their cannon charged with grape and canister shot, but 
the men they saw was protected by the timber and sustained no 
injury except 1 man slightly wounded, they did not no we had 
got a canon and their fire was not returned until their Infantry 
had comenced their fire with musquetry. we then comenced with 
our canon hoping they would charge with their Infantry to take 
them, and by that means we could cut them all off and if possible 
take Santa Anna prisoner, or kill him. They retreated from our 
tth fire of the canon to a small wood in our front where their 
canon was planted and kept up a fire with their canon until 1 
oclock P. M. when they fell back to a piece of high pararie on the 
edge of the marsh, their wright and from their wright to a little 
past, their center was covered by a thick wood and pon[d] and 
their left by an almost impassible bieau, with a levil open pararie 
in front, and imediately comenced fortifying with brush, bagage 
ete. Huston then determined to come out in the plain and en- 
gage them, the cavelry was sent out to draw the enemy from 
their cover but we could not get them to attack us, it being late 
in the afternoon, Huston deferred attacking him until morning 
and marched into camp. that knight Coss arrived with his 650 
men and Joined Santa Ana making his force 1150. Santa Ana 
then considered Huston and Texas then in his power with no 
chance of escape and that he would let Cosses men rest one day 
and on the morning of the 22nd seal the death warrant of Texas 
by the destruction of Huston and the only men Texas has in the 
field. At half past 12 oclock of the 21st ultimo [sic.] we left our 
camp to attack him, leaving 1 company of 38 men in camp, Our 
eavalry about 110 strong was posted on the wright, the 2 com- 
panies of Regulars next to the Cavalry, the 2 companies of Vol- 
unteers during the on our left and the malitia on the left oposite 
the woods about 300 yds in their front was a lo hollow that pro- 
tected us from their canon in that hollow we formed our line 
with our 2 4b canon (presented to Texas by the ladies of Cin- 
cinnati Ohio) in the rear of the regulars with orders as soon as 
they asertained where their canon was planted to open their fire 
on it and to keep up on the advance with the infantry. the in- 
fantry was ordered to trail arms and advance until within 50 yds 


of the enemy before we fired, as soon as we gained the levil they 
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comenced on our company with grape and canister shot. we 
rushed on it quick to within 50 yds a heavy fire of Grape canister 
and musketry, our riflemen having nearly one hundred yards less 
to go than we had comenced the action with small arms a little 
before we did with our musquets. the musquetry and riflemen 
kept advancing as they fired when within about 20 steps of the 
enemy’s line we were ordered to charge with the bayonet as soon 
as we was ordered to the charge and brought our guns to the 
proper position the enemy gave way except about 60 men round 
the canon and protected by a breast work of corn sacks, salt bar- 
rels of meal and boxes of canister shot. they fell by the bayonet 
and sword in one mangled heap from that time until they reached 
the bieau. it was nothing but a slaughter, they at first at- 
tempted to swim the Bieau but they were surrounded by our men 
and they shot every one that attempted to swim the bieau as 
soon as he took the water, and them that remained thev killed as 
fast as thev could load and shoot them until they surrendered. 
the enemy lost time [sic] between 620 and 700 killed dead on the 
field and in the Bieau, 410 prisoners among whom is Gen. Santa 
Anna H. I. M. [8S.] E. L. F. his private secretary and the next in 
command to Santa Anna Genl Savala [ste]. 10 of his field offi- 
cers was killed dead at the head of them is Gen. Coss. There is 
more than half our prisoners wounded. Our loss was 4 men killed 
dead and 23 wounded, 3 have since died and there is one more 
that will die in two days at most. the balance will all get well. 
Gen. Huston when he ordered the charge, went in front of his 
men. he was shot through the ankle between the bone and the heel 
string and his horse killed. 

To see the number, the position and the termination and the 
time in which it was done, (time 18 minutes) it at once shows that 
the hand of Providence was with us. I shall be in Kentucky 
early in the fall. Kiss William for me and tell him pappy will 
be there in the fall and stay with him always and that he must 
be a good boy. Santa Anna promises if they will spare his life 
and his men he will guarantee Texas free as far as they claim in 
the Declaration of Independence. Couriers start in the morning 
to order all the Mexican troops in Texas to fall back on San An- 
tonio and Gonzalez until prelimanaries are settled and one after 
the president of Texas to come to our camp and treat with the 
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tyrant and his fate and that of Texas sealed. Huston says that 
every man that was in the battle shall have 2 leagues of land The 
boat is going to start and I must stop. I will write again in a 
few days. I remain your affectionate brother, 

W. C. Swearingen. 


AN EARLY LETTER OF SAM HOUSTON’S 


[The letter which follows was presented to the University of 
Texas during the past summer by Professor D. C. Lyle of the 
McDonogh School for Boys, near Baltimore, Maryland. It was 
written to his great-uncle, Alexander Campbell, whose farm ad- 
joined the Houston homestead near Lexington, Virginia. Houston 
was at the time slowly recovering from the desperate wounds which 
he had received the preceding August in the battle of To-ho-pe-ka. 
The peace to which he refers was, of course, the treaty of Ghent 
with Great Britain. Instead of being “disbanded,” Houston was 
promoted to a lieutenantcy in the regular army, and remained in 
the service until May, 1818, when he resigned. The letter was 
written when Houston was just past twenty-two, and is one of the 
earliest manuscripts that we have from his pen. In a sketch of 
Houston published in the Library of Southern Interature (VI, 
2561), Professor Garrison remarked that if Houston was chris- 
tened Samuel, he “never called himself by the name or signed it 
in that form.” The letter indicates, however, that in his youth 
Houston sometimes indulged in the full scriptural praenomen.]| 


Dandridge Apl. 25th 1815 

Dear Sir 

When I left you I expected to have written to you before now, 
but not knowing whether or not I would long remain stationary 
I have omited writing, and I suppose the restoration of peace will 
supersede the necesity of doubts on the subject, for it is very prob- 
able I will be disbanded, tho. I will not know ‘before the first of 
May If I am continued in service it is very likely my destination 
will soon be New Orleans, and if discontinued I think it probable 
I will reside in Knoxville for it will be proper for me to pursue 
some course for a livelihood which will not be laborious as my 
wounds are not near well, and I suppose it will be impracticable 
for a disbanded officer to marry, for the[y] will be regarded as 
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cloathes, out of fashion, not worn or much altered before the[y] 
are worn but I will not despond, before I am disappointed and I 
suppose that will be some time for I will not court any of the 
Dear Girles before | make a fortune and if I come no better speed 
than I have done heretofore, it will be some time, but I hope 
before this reaches you, or soon after you will have it in your power 
to inform me of your marriage to Miss N. Steele for when I left 
Virginia I thot. it was not far off. I have not any news of im- 
portance to write you, people here are much gratified at the restora- 
tion of peace, and as we are all Republicans we do not think it is 
a dishonorable peace, the officers of the army would as soon war 
had continued, or the major part of them, as relates to me, I 
would not want peace if I did not believe it was promoting the 
happiness of the community at large, but at any time I am willing 
to sacrifice my wish to the welfare of the Republic. please present 
my warmest respects to your mother and all whom you Believe are 
my friends I am sincerely your friend 
Saml. Houston 

[ Addressed on reverse | 


Capt. Alexander Campbell 
Lexington 
Va 


Mr Ro. McEwen 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


Mrs. Anna Maria Ireland, the widow of former Governor Ire- 
land, died at the residence of her grandson, Ireland Graves, at 
Austin, Texas, on May 28, 1911. She was born in Henry county, 


Virginia, July 7, 1833. 


; 





Mrs. Mary E. Hardeman, widow of General William P. Harde- 
man, died at her home in Austin, March 13, 1911, aged 69 years. 
In her will Mrs. Hardeman bequeathed to the State Library the 


portrait of her husband painted by Huddle. 





Mrs. Sue Randolph died at her home in Austin, September 12, 
1911. She was born August 9, 1830, and, coming to Texas when 
she was eighteen vears old, had been a resident of Austin since 
1848. In 1855 she was married te C. H. Randolph, who was 


State Treasurer, 1858 to 1865. 





RoGER QUARLEs MILLS, former United States Senator, died at 
his home in Corsicana, September 2, 1911, aged seventy-nine years. 
The story of his eventful life is recorded in the annals of the 
State’s history; want of space forbids its recital here. He rose 
to the rank of colonel during the Civil War. In 1872 he was 
elected to the Forty-third Congress and re-elected nine times in 
succession, but resigned March 29, 1892, to succeed Horace Chil- 
ton as United States Senator, serving from March 30, 1892, until 
March 3, 1899. 





Hau H. NEILL, Associate Justice of the Court of Civil Appeals 
for the Fourth Supreme Judicial District of Texas, died of 
apoplexy at Clouderoft, New Mexico, Thursday night, August 31, 
1911. A native of Carroll county, Mississippi, where he was born 
January 29, 1848, he was reared in the old colonial home of his 
father, Colonel G. F. Neill, four miles from Carrollton. Both his 
father and mother, Caroline Hart, were of Robinson county, Ten- 
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nessee. For many years Colonel Neill’s home was the second 
largest in the State. In the last year of the Civil War, Hal H. 
Neill, then 16 years old, joined the Confederate Army. Although 
his father was colonel of the Thirteenth Mississippi, he became one 
of Captain Ike S. Harvey’s scouts, and saw service in Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi under Generals Forrest and Hood. After 
the war, with a number of comrades, he entered the University of 
Mississippi. At Oxford, L. Q. C. Lamar was ene of his professors, 
He was gradnated in 1870 and studied law under Senator Walthal 
and Senator J. Z. George, names that are reverenced in Mississippi. 
In 1872 he moved to Stephenville, Erath county, Texas, and 
formed a law partnership with T. L. Nugent. When the firm was 
dissolved he formed a connection with Lee Young, of Stephen- 
ville. In 1877 he was married to Dora Fagan, of Stephenville, 
who survives him. There were five children, two of whom are 
living—Robert T. Neill and Mrs, Dora Raymond, of Raymond- 
ville, Texas. He moved to E] Paso in 1882, where he made his 
home until Governor Hogg appointed him to the bench, when he 
made San Antonio his home-——From The San Antonia Express, 


September 2, 1911. 





ALPHONSO STEELE, the last survivor of the battle of San 
Jacinto, died, aged 94 years, at the home of his grandson, Alvin 
Steele, one mile north of Kosse, some time during the night of 
July 7/8, 1911. His remains were buried at Mexia. 

Alphonso Steele was born in Hardin county, Kentucky, April 
9, 1817, and he lived there until he was seventeen years old. In 
September, 1834, he went down the Mississippi River by boat to 
Lake Providence, Louisiana, where he remained until November. 
1885, when he joined a company of volunteers led by Captain 
Daggett and marched to Washington, Texas. The company dis- 
banded at Washington and some of the men returned home, but 
Steele remained in Texas, and in March, 1836, joined General 
Houston’s army on the retreat from Gonzales. He was a member 
of Captain James Gillespie’s company, in Colonel Sherman’s regi- 
ment. Early in the battle of San Jacinto he was severely wounded, 
but this did not prevent him from seeing most of the battle, an 
account of which, obtained from him, is published in the Houston 
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Chronicle for July 9, 1911. After the war Mr. Steele settled near 
Montgomery in Montgomery county, and engaged in farming. On 
September 28, 1838, he was married to Miss Mary Ann Powell, 
daughter of Archibald Powell.t. In the fall of 1844 he removed 
to Limestone county, and made his home there continuously until 
his death. Biography of Private Alonso Steele, only survivor of the 
campaign and fight, and the official report of Gen. Sam Houston 
with complete roster of the commands composing the little army, 
is the title of a pamphlet of thirty-one pages published (without 
date) by N. P. Houx of Mexia for Mr. Steele. W. 





David A. Nunn? was born October 1, 1836, in Summerville, 
Noxubee county, Mississippi. He died at his home in Crockett, 
Texas, August 13, 1911. 

After completing a course in the schools of Summerville, he 
attended college at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and studied law at 
New Orleans. Soon after being admitted to the bar, he was mar- 
ried on June 8, 1858, to Miss Helen Williams, daughter of Bryan 
T. Williams, of Macon, Mississippi, and sister of Judge F. A. Wil- 
liams, of Austin. The young couple set out for Texas on their 
wedding day, intending to locate at Waco; circumstances changed 
their destination, and they settled at Crockett, where Mr. Nunn 
began the practice of law. In 1859 he was elected mayor of 
Crockett, and successfully maintained respect for the law among 
numerous lawless characters. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he entered the service of the Confederacy. His first service was 
rendered as Captain of Company I, Fourth Texas Mounted Vol- 
unteers, Sibley’s Brigade, in the New Mexico-Arizona campaign. 
feturning home from the West, he raised another company of 
cavalry, was elected captain, joined Walker’s Division, and served 
in this command till the surrender. He was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1875, and as chairman of a special 
committee of seven did much to influence the present free school 


‘Houston Daily Post, July 9, 1911. 


*These facts have been compiled from notices of Colonel Nunn in the 
Crockett Courier of August 17 and 24 and September 7 and 14. 
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system of the State. After the government was restored to the 
hands of the people by the Constitution of 1876, Colonel Nunn 
devoted himself to the practice of his profession, attaining to emi- 


nence as a lawyer, 





Miss Ethel Zivley Rather, M. A. (The University of Texas), 
Ph. D. (Yale University), whose historical work is well known to 
readers of THE QUARTERLY, has been appointed director of women’s 
religious work at Columbia University. 





Mr. William Edward Dunn, whose “Apache Relations in Texas, 
1718-1750,” appeared in the January number of THE QUARTERLY, 
has been awarded a fellowship in history at Columbia University, 
and will continue his study of Spanish-American History under 
Professor Shepherd. 





Mr. Charles W. Hackett, whose paper appears in this issue of 
THE QUARTERLY, was awarded a fellowship in history at the Uni- 
versity of California, and will continue there his work with Pro- 
fessor Bolton. Both Mr. Dunn and Mr. Hackett are graduates of 
the University of ‘Texas. 





Miss Eleanor Claire Buckley, whose paper on the Aguayo Ex- 
pedition appeared in the July QUARTERLY, has been appointed by 
the Regents of the University of Texas to classify and calendar 
the Bexar archives and other manuscript collections of the Univer- 
sity. Miss Buckley will be a member of the School of History, 
with the title of Archivist. She took the degree of Master of Arts 
from the University of Texas in 1909. 





At a meeting of the Texas Library and Historical Commission, 
held September 19th, the resignation of Mr. John B. Kaiser, as 
assistant librarian in charge of legislative reference work, was 
accepted. Mr. Kaiser left Texas to take charge of similar work 
in the Library of the University of Illinois. Miss Octavia F. 
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Rogan was elected assistant librarian and cataloguer, Miss Rogan 
comes from the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, but her home is in 
Austin. She is a graduate of the University of Texas. Miss Eliz- 
abeth H. West was elected archivist, a position created at the 
Called Session of the Thirty-second Legislature. Miss West comes 
from the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. She 
is a graduate of the University of Texas, and has contributed some 
important articles to THe QuarTeRLy. The Legislature allowed 
the Library Commission an appropriation with which to print a 


volume of the Texas Archives. 





On July 6 last a bronze statue of Judge John H. Reagan was 
unveiled in Reagan Park at Palestine. Texas. The ceremony was 
conducted by the John H. Reagan Chapter of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy.— (Austin Statesman, July 7, 1911.) 





The general appropriation bill passed at the Called Session of 
the Thirty-second Legislature carries an item appropriating $2000 
“to erect [a monument] at the grave of Governor George T. 
Wood, near Point Blank, San Jacinto county.” The words in 
brackets do not appear in the bill, which may invalidate the appro- 


priation intended. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Edited by 
Frederick Webb Hodge. (Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology.) Part I, A-M, p. ix+972, with Map; Part II, N-Z, p. 
iv+1221. 2 vols., Svo. Illustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1907 and 1910. 

The appearance of this work marks an epoch in the study of 
the North American Indian. The knowledge which has been col- 
lected by numerous students and investigators during several de- 
cades, as well as the notes and observations of explorers, travel- 
ers, ete., are here summarized and compressed into two volumes. 
The work is encyclopedic in character and treatment; it “contains 
a descriptive list of the stocks, confederacies, tribes, tribal divi- 
sions, and settlements north of Mexico, accompanied with the vari- 
ous names by which these have been known, together with biogra- 
phies of Indians of note, sketches of their history, archaeology, 
manners, arts, customs, and institutions, and the aboriginal words 
incorporated into the English language.” The various topics are 
treated in brief articles arranged in alphabetical order. To many 
of the articles are appended brief bibliographies. The map shows 
the location of the various linguistic families of American Indians. 

This brief notice of the general character of the work must 
suffice in order that more particular attention may be given to the 
treatment of those topics dealing with the tribes formerly resident 
within the limits of what is now Texas. The editor in his preface 
to the work states that “the lack of completeness of our present 
knowledge of the tribes was, perhaps, never better shown than 
when an attempt was made to carry out the enlarged plan of the 
Handbook.’ These words, although not intended for any particu- 
lar State, nevertheless express precisely the impression resulting 


from an examination of the data for Texas tribes presented in 
Part I. Part I contains about 140 entries dealing with Texas 
tribes; most of the entries are brief—seven or eight lines of a two- 
column octavo page. If all the Texas data in Part 1 were grouped 
together they would, perhaps, cover less than forty pages. Brevity 
is not the only fault; the data have been gleaned from such records 
as have appeared in print, chiefly in English and French: manu- 
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script sources, and particularly manuscript sources in Texas and 
Mexico, having scarcely been touched. With the possible exception 
of those tribes residing on the Louisiana frontier, the sources con- 


sulted are inadequate to furnish any satisfactory degree of accu- 


racy or completeness in the sketches of Texas tribes. This fact 
was clearly recognized by the authorities of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology; in the summer of 1906, therefore, they engaged 
the service of Dr. H. E. Bolton, who had made extensive re- 
searches among the archives in Texas and Mexico, to write a his- 
tory of the Texas tribes. He also began at once to contribute in- 
formation and some articles for the Handbook; a number of his 
articles appear toward the end of Part I. The long delay in the 
publication of Part II has resulted in a marked improvement in 
many of the articles dealing with Texas subjects. It contains 
about 250 entries for Texas, and the space devoted to them would 
fill, perhaps, 60 pages. 

Among the longer articles in Part I relating to Texas sub- 
jects that are more or less satisfactory may be named the follow- 
ing: Adai, Anadarko, Arkokisa, Caddo, Eyeish, Kadohadacho, 
Kichai, Lipan and Mayeye. A number of the articles in Part I 
receive corrections or amplification in articles in Part II. For 
example, in the article on the Adai it is stated that the presidio 
of Nuestra Senora del Pilar was established in 1735; the correct 
date is given in the article on Nuestra Senora del Pilar. The 
article on Candelaria mission on San Gabriel river is rewritten 
under the title of Nuestra Senora de la Candelaria. The article 
on the Deadoses is corrected in that on San Francisco Xavier de 
Horcasitas. The brief sketch of the Hainai is amplified in the 
article on Nuestra Senhora de la Purisima Concepcién. The 
article on the Karankawas receives corrections in that on Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario. The only reference to the Alibamu tribe in 
Texas is the statement that in 1890 “a party of about 200 resided 
in Polk county.” An interesting report on this tribe was made 
December 6, 1910, in which they are characterized as self-sustain- 
ing, peaceable, honest, industrious and absolutely civilized (House 
Document No. 1232, 61st Congress, 3rd Session). The biographi- 
cal sketches of Texas Indians include those of The Bowl, Big 
Mush, Big Jim, Big Tree or Adoeette and El Mocho, but no men- 
tion is made of Richard Fields, John Dunn Hunter and Flaco. 
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The facts of Texas history used in the sketches are not always 
correctly stated. In the article on the Karankawas, Austin is said 
to have founded his colony on the Brazos in 1823. In the article 
on the Caddos reference is made to the “governor of the republic 
of Texas” treating with the Indians in 1843. A graver error is the 
statement in the article on the Cherokees that these Indians had 
“obtained a grant of land in the eastern part of [Texas] from the 
Mexican government,” and that the Texans refused to recognize 
the rights of the Indians. The claim of the Cherokees to land 
under a grant from the Mexican government is fully discussed in 
THe QuarTerty, VIT, 95-165. The reasons for the rejection of 
the treaty concluded by Sam Houston with the Cherokees, Febru- 
ary 23, 1836, and for their expulsion in 1839, rested mainly on 
the intriguing and traitorous conduct of these Indians subsequent 
to the date of Houston’s treaty with them. Nor should the fact 
be overlooked that they were intruders, regarded as such by Mexico 
and the Republic of Texas, and that force of arms was resorted 
to after efforts to secure their peaceful removal by the United 
States had failed. The statement concerning the policy of the Re 
public of Texas in dealing with the Indians (Part I, p. 501, column 
2) is also full of errors. 

While there are many unsatisfactory articles in Part II, there 
is also a number of articles that are very good; some may be 
called notable. Among the more important sketches of tribes the 
following deserve mention: Nabedache, Nacogdoche, and Neche 
of the Hasinai confederacy; Orejone, Pachalaque, Pakawa, Pama- 
que and Pampopa of the Coahuiltecan family; Sana, Tankawa 
and Yojuane of the Tonkawan linguistic family; Tawakoni, Tawe- 
hash, Waco and Wichita of the Wichita confederacy. Biographi- 
eal sketches of Quana Parker, Satanta, and Satank or Setangya 
are supplied. Special mention is deserved by the sketches of the 
missions. At first mention one is surprised to find them in a 
volume of this kind; upon closer examination, however, one finds 
that it is the first attempt to treat them in the proper environ- 
ment. They have so long been known as “The Spanish missions” 
that their true character as Indian missions has been obscured. 
The article on the term “Texas’”—its meaning, its use by the 
Indians and by early writers and later by Spanish officials—is the 
best discussion of the subject in print. E. W. W. 
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The Germans in Texas: A Study in Immigration. By Gil- 
bert Giddings Benjamin, Ph. D. Sometime Fellow and Assistant 
in History in Yale University, ete. Philadelphia: (Reprinted 
from German American Annals, Vol. VII, 1909), 1910, p. 161, 
8vo. +4 maps. 

The opening chapter presents a brief survey of the great out- 
pouring of German emigrants from Europe to America during 
1815-1848. Some attention is given to the causes of this move- 
ment and to the character of the emigrants. Chapter IT empha- 
sizes the fact that Germans participated in the Texan revolution, 
and gives a brief account of those settling in Texas before 1844. 
The remainder of the book is devoted almost exclusively to a 
sketch of the “Mainzer Adelsverein” or German Emigration Com- 
pany and to the early history of its colonists. Chapter IIT dis- 
cusses the origin and objects of the “Mainzer Adelsverein,” and 
recites the history of its efforts to colonize a large number of Ger- 
mans in Texas. In Chapters IV to VII are discussed the prob- 
able number of Germans in Texas, their industries, their character 
and mode of life, their relations with their American neighbors. 
their attitude toward slavery and secession, and the cultural 
agencies preserved by these immigrants. 

The book is marked by a number of imperfections. Very an- 
noying to the reader, and inexcusable in the publisher, are the 
numerous typographical errors; for example, “La Bohia” (p. 13), 
“Navasoto” (p. 14), “Grossmeyer” (p. 15), “Roedel’” for Roeder 
(p. 16), ete. The author, perhaps, is to be charged with the per- 
sistent use of Vew Braunfels Zeitung for Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, 
Olmsted’s Texas Journeys for Texas Journey,’ and “Guadaloupe” 
for Guadalupe. The book has no index. It is not as broad in its 
scope as the title suggests; Germans residing outside of Comal 
county, Gillespie county and the city of San Antonio are scarcely 
considered, and the history of those in the places mentioned is not 
traced beyond 1870. 

The author’s treatment of a portion of his subject is open to 
the broad objection that he did not use all the sources he should 
have used. ‘The work is apparently well fortified with references 
at every point, but a careful scrutiny of the references will show 


‘This is the binder’s title for Olmsted, A Journey through Texas, 
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how unsatisfactory they are in many cases. Moreover, the entire 
subject has been treated too much as if it were ancient history ; 
the fact that the streets of New Braunfels intersect at right angles 
is repeated several times, likewise the number of tailors, shoe- 
makers, ete., who had shops there. As an example of the author’s 
failure to use all the proper sources, attention is called to his dis- 
cussion of the political alignment of the Germans during 1854 
and 1855 (pages 85-89); not one direct reference is made to a 
German Texas newspaper. Another example is the discussion of 
the Germans and abolitionism (pages 96-105). The editorial con- 
duct of Dr. Adolf Douai of the San Antonio Zeitung is discussed 
at length, and excerpts are made from the San Antonio Ledger, 
the State Gazette and the San Antonio Herald, a Know-Nothing 
organ, but no reference is made to the columns of Dr. Douai’s 
paper or to any other German paper published in Texas at that 
time. Another instance is the account of the attack on the Ger- 
man refugees on the Nueces river, August 10, 1862; the author 
cites Schem, Deutsch-Amerikanisches Konversations-Lexikon, vol. 
X, but appears not to have seen the account by John W. Sansom, 
one of the survivors, mentioned in THE QUARTERLY, X, 110. 

With all its imperfections, the book is the enly recent work in 
English on the subject. The author had a proper appreciation of 
his task. His conclusions are usually correct. The book has an 
extensive bibliography (pages 133-139). 


W. 





Volume 9 of the Transactions of the Texas Academy of Science 
for 1908 and 1909 has just been issued. It contains 105 pages. 
Among the articles of general interest may be mentioned the paper 
by Dr. H. L. Hilgartner on the “Life, character and works of 
Professor J. W. McLaughlin” (pp. 69-77). 





Professor Garrison’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas has been completed by the publication during the summer 
of Volume IL of the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1908. Volume II is in two parts and numbers 
1617 pages. More extended notice of these important volumes 


will appear in a later number of THe QUARTERLY. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


In the January number THE QUARTERLY will begin the publi- 
cation of the letters of William Kennedy and Captain Charles 
Elliot to the British government concerning Texas during 1842- 
1845. Kennedy came to Texas in January, 1842, as a semi-offi- 
cial agent of Lord Aberdeen, and claimed to have been instrumental 
in inducing the Texan senate to ratify the slave-trade treaty with 
England. He returned later to be British consul at Galveston. 
Captain Elliot arrived in the summer of 1842 as chargé d’affaires of 
Great Britain, and remained until Texas accepted annexation to the 
United States in 1845. Both were keen observers, and their let- 
ters are most important sources for phases of the foreign relations 
of Texas. The letters will form a valuable supplement to Pro- 
fessor Garrison’s three volumes of The Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, just issued by the American Historical 
Association. The letters are being copied from the British Public 
Record Office by the instruction of Professor Ephraim D. Adams, 
of Leland Stanford University, who will edit them for THE QUAR- 


TERLY. 





The Association has received as a gift from Mr. Harvey T. D. 
Wilson, of Houston, an interesting pamphlet of twelve pages 
printed in Houston in 1855. It is a memorial of Robert Wilson, 
father of the donor, to the Legislature in 1855 asking damages for 
the destruction of valuable property at Harrisburg when Santa 
Anna burned that town in 1836. The property is described as 
consisting of “an extensive steam saw-mill, gristmill, a store, dwell- 
ing houses, blacksmith, carpenter, turning and woodshops, and 
houses for the workmen. . . . The mill was of the best and 
most substantial character—able to cut, easily from 5 to 7m. feet 
per day, and grind 100 or more bushels of corn in the same time. 
. . . [This establishment] furnished lumber to the colonists, 
and to the Mexican coast-ports as well: it supplied very many with 
bread: by means of its workshops of various kinds, it extended 
facilities to the colonists to be had nowhere else in the country. 
It was looked to as the great evidence of the prosperity, growth, 


and stability of Austin’s colony.” 
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OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of the QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set will be available as soon as the reprints are 
made. The first four volumes will be reprinted some 
time this year and will be sold at the following prices, on 
the installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$4.25 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in vellum cloth; 
$5.50 per volume bound in leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original 
copies for the following prices: 


$3.00 per volume unbound; 
$3.75 per volume bound in vellum cloth; 
$4.25 per volume bound in leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$2.00 each unbound; 
$2.75 for a vellum cloth binding; and 
$3.25 for the leather binding. 


Any member desiring to exchange loose numbers for 
bound volumes may do so by paying 75 cents for the cloth 
binding and $1.25 for the leather per volume. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TExAsS, Book DEPARTMENT. 














